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«Sloth (like rust) consumes faster than labour wears: the used key is always 
bright.’—Poor ‘Richard's -Almanack. 


Foundation Stoncs of a Child’s Education 


STORY HOUR The fascinating stories from Mother Goose, the uncommon and artistic 


READERS illustrations, the large print, the short sentences, the definite and well-or- 


ganized method, the sane, simple and systematic work in phonics, are 








(One or Two Books for Each of the 


ssahy wed some of the reasons why this series is so widely used. 
First Three Years.) v - 





BRIGHAM AND The latest, most complete and most thoroughly equipped textbooks 

McFARLANE’S for the teaching of geography as demanded by present-day conditions. 

ESSENTIALS OF They place their chief emphasis on the human side of geography. They 
treat agriculture as the basal industry of life in a practical, absorbingly in- | 


| GEOGRAPHY teresting way. These books are new throughout—text, maps, and illustra- 


(Published in a Four-Book Series as tions. 
well as in a Two-Book Series.) 


PEARSON AN A sympathetic understanding of the real interests and capabilities of 
KIRCHWEY S boys and girls, fresh, unhackneyed material, well-organized yet sufficiently 
ESSENTIALS OF flexible plans, oral and written work closely correlated, grammar facts 








made apart of daily usage, sufficient repetition to insure good 
ENGLISH habits of speech are the strong points of this remarkably successful 
(A Tw ok Series for Grade: series. 
Four io Eg Also, a New Ter- 
minology Edt ) 
HAMILTON’S These arithmetics are decidedly up-to-date but they are not given to 
fads. There is an abundance of oral work, and business methods. The 
ARITHMETIC large number of problems related to the every-day life of both city and 
ee a eee country dwellers make the books exceedingly practical. The topical ar- 
> Three-Book pate rangement within years is especially commendable. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 

THE PRESIDENT’S PEACE 
PROGRAM. 


President Wilson took not only 
the Senate but the country by sur- 
prise by his appearance before the 
Senate to state what, in his judg- 
ment, are the terms essential to an 
enduring world peace. There was, 
to be sure, another “leak,” by 
which ‘Wall street obtained some 
advance inkling of the character of 
his address some hours before it 
was delivered, but, with this excep- 
tion, the secret was well guarded. 
Comment upon the address naturally 
varies widely, from those who re- 
gard it as epoch-making and the 
greatest state paper of the genera- 
tion to those who look upon it as 
an impertinent interference in the 
affairs of Europe at a most inop- 
portune moment, and an _ indirect 
and subtle espousal of German in- 
terests. The President would have 
escaped some of these criticisms if 
he had contented himself with a 
general statement of a desire for 
peace and a readiness to promote 
it, without undertaking to define 
the terms on which peace should be 
secured and maintained. There, he 
trod on dangerous ground. 


THE PRESIDENT’S TERMS. 


3riefly summarized, the Presi- 
dent’s terms of peace are that it 
must be a peace without victory, 
that it must draw no distinctions 
between the rights of large and 
small nations; that it must be based 
on the principle that all govern- 
ments derive their authority from 
the consent of the governed; that 
it must recognize among other 
things a free and united Poland; 
that it must recognize the absolute 
freedom of the seas; that it must 
include a limitation of naval and 
military armaments, and that it must 
recognize a new and broader form 
of the Monroe doctrine, forbidding 
any nation to force its form of gov- 
ernment on another nation. As an 
idealist scheme, framed in the quiet 
of the President’s study, this out- 
line has much to commend it; but 
its practicability is another matter, 
and it is inevitable that such defi- 
nite terms as its being “a peace 
without victory,” and including “the 
absolute freedom of the seas” and 
the freedom of Poland _ should 
arouse controversy. Also, the 
obvious fact that it would involve 
the United States in all world dis- 
putes, and would compel large 
naval and military preparations to 
make possible an effective partici- 
pation in the enforcement of peace. 


BRITISH OPINION. 


It is not surprising that British 
opinion upon the President’s ad- 
dress to the Senate, as voiced by 
the leading papers and by indi- 
vidual members of Parliament, is 
almost unanimously adverse. It 
ranges from those who describe the 
President as selling the allied cause 
to Germany to those who go no 
farther than to say that the Presi- 
dent’s utterance is ill-timed. In 


particular, the idea of “peace with- 
out victory” is regarded as vision- 
ary. The conditions of peace de- 
fined in the Allies’ note, and more 


fully explained in Mr. Balfour’s sup- 
plementary note, are regarded as 
indispensable, but they are condi- 
tions which will be possible only as 
the fruit of victory. The alterna- 
tive before Great Britain and her 
Allies, as representative British 
statesmen view it, is a sound peace 
or a second war, and they prefer to 
fight this war through, at any sacri- 
fice, rather than risk another gigan- 
tic struggle at no distant day. 


A NEW QUESTION. 


The official announcement of the 
German admiralty that it intends to 
hold as prisoners of war all neutral 
sailors aboard armed merchantmen 
captured by German naval forces 
raises a new and menacing question. 
As the German authorities hold that 
a ship which mounts guns, even if 
only for defence, loses its status as 
a private commercial craft and be- 
comes a warship, the new German 
policy affects most of the merchant- 
men afloat, since the peril of at- 
tack by submarines without warn- 
ing has compelled the mounting of 
guns for defence. The immediate 
application of the new German pol- 
icy is to the 103 subjects of neutral 
states taken into port on the cap- 
tured 3ritish ship Yarrowdale, 
among whom, it is understood, were 
a number of American’ seamen. 
The United States can _ hardly 
view with indifference so great a 
violation of international law as the 
German admiralty proposes. 

THE BELGIAN DEPORTA- 

TIONS. 

It seems that some things can go 
on at the State Department without 
a “leak,” for the fact has only just 
been disclosed that, a month ago or 
more, the German government 
transmitted an elaborate defence of 
its course in the deportation of 
Belgian workmen. It has also of- 
fered to allow a representative of 
the American Embassy at Berlin to 
inform himself by personal vis’-s 
about the conditions under which 
the deported workmen are living. 
If the question at issue were 
whether the workmen who were 
torn from their homes and families 
and carried off against their will, 
were being inhumanly treated where 
they now are, the German offer 
might have some value. But this is 
not the ground on which the United 
States and other neutral nations 
made their protest, but upon the 
original inhumanity, which Cardinal 
Mercier has so touchingly por- 
trayed, of carrying off into a state 
of near-slavery more than 125,000 
helpless Belgian civilians. This in- 
defensible policy Germany jntends 
to continue, despite all protests. 


THE “BLUE SKY” LAWS. 


It is probable that a good many 
people who noticed that the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
had handed down an opinion sus- 
taining the constitutionality of the 
“blue sky” laws of Ohio, Michigan 
and South Dakota may have won- 
dered precisely what a “blue shv” 
law was. The term is applied to 
laws which have been enacted in no 
less than twenty-six states, de- 
signed to prevent the sale of fraud- 
ulent securities to the guileless pub- 
lic. The term originated with the 
remark of the bank commissioner 
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of Kansas—the state which led in 
this legislation in 1911—that certain 
companies were “capitalizing the 
blue sky.” The aptness of this 
hgure of speech so impressed the 
public mind that all laws giving 
state authorities power to forbid the 
sale within the state borders of se- 
curities which they regard as fradu- 
lent have since been described by 
it. The constitutionality of these 
laws has repeatedly been assailed, 
but is now definitely estapished by 
the highest tribunal. 

RAISING MORE REVENUE. 

The Congresional program for the 
raising of more revenue is practi- 
cally agreed upon. It includes the 
sale of $289,000,000 of Panama Canal 
and special bonds, to provide the 
$162,000,000 needed for the Mexican 
situation and preparedness, $50,000,- 
000 for the purchase of merchant 
ships, $25,000,000 for the purchase 
of the Danish West Indies, $11,- 
000,000 for armor plate plant, $20,- 
000,000 for nitrate plant, and $21,- 
000,000 for railways in Alaska, -n 
increase of fifty per cent. in inheri- 
tance taxes, and a new tax on what 
are described as “excess profits.” 
This part of the scheme treats as 
“excess profits” anything above 
eight per cent. which any firm or 
copartnership may make on its in- 
vestment, and imposes an eight per 
cent. tax upon it. As an emergency 
measure to meet the treasury defi- 
cit for the remainder of the pres- 
sent fiscal year, authority is to he 
given for the issue of $200,000,000 
in short term notes. 

\ “PREPAREDNESS 

BILt. 

The De~--ocratic members of the 
Ways and Means Committee de- 
scribe the new revenue measure as 
a “preparedness tax bill,” thus 
linking the bill directly with the 


TAX” 


necessity for added revenue to 
carry out the plans for a larger 
army and navy. The _ proposed 


taxes on excess profits of corpora- 
tions and co-partnerships, and on 
inheritances are calculated to yield 
$220,000,000, and the money derived 
from the emergency revenue act of 
last September will amount to ap- 
proximately $130,000,000 more, mak- 
ing a total of $350,000,000 which, 
according to the provisions of the 
bill, is to be kept separately for use 
in meeting the obligations of the 
military and naval programs. Pro- 
vision is also made for a possible 
emergency income tax, lowering 
the exemptions to $2,000, and mak- 
ing some increases in rates. This 
will come into effect in any year 
through proclamation by the 
President, 


* 
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W. H. H., Connecticut: I find the 
Journal of Education of great value 
to me in my work. Every issue con- 
tains something of special value. The 
notices of books, reports, etc., have 
helped me in making valuable addi- 
tions to my library. 

E.E. B., Mississippi: The Journal of 
Education is ,indispensable to me. I 
attend the N. E. A. regularly, but I 
never know all that has happened un- 
til I read Dr. Winship in the Jour- 
nal. 

J. W. O'B., Iowa: The Journal of 
Education is the most sensible period- 
ical of all the magazines I read. 
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THE BIG IDEA IN EDUCATION 








THE VISUAL METHOD OF | 
INSTRUCTION | 


‘The visual method of instruction is coming into use | 
everywhere. It isthe big idea in education. It is the effective 
| method. It is live, simple, direct, impressive, practical. | 
It stimulates thought, gives definite facts, sustains interest, | 
speaks in terms of action and results. 


| 
The visual method of teaching is forcibly characterized | 
in I H C Lecture Charts. I H C Charts lift present day | 
| methods of teaching out of the shadows of the abstract into 

the clear sunlight of human interest. They appeal to the | 
| understanding. 


Educators no longer doubt the tremendous possibilities 
| of charts in the field of education. Charts preceded the 
, alphabet. Charts, pictures, diagrams, are the universal 
language. 


I H C Charts are the result of the most practical experi- 
| ments and investigations conducted in America in the past 
twenty-five years with Soil, Crops, Live Stock, Weeds, Insects, 
Diseases, Home Economics, Sanitation, and other important 
subjects which directly concern the farm, the factory, and | 
the home. | 


I HC Charts are in use everywhere in the United States. | 





WRITE FOR FOLDER 1 
“THE POWER OF CHARTS” 


Giving Full Description of I H C Charts and Lantern Slides | 








INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 


Educational Department 
| P. G. HOLDEN, Director 


CHICAGO 











I H C Charts Are Free 
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‘Lecturas FAcItes | 


CON EJERCICIOS 


| BY 
WILKINS and Luria 


A New Spanish Reader 


for high school or college, which ade- | 
quately meets present-day needs. 


Already in Use 


| 


in such institutions as the following: 


Columbia University 
University of Michigan 
Salem (Mass.) Commercial School 
- Holyoke (Mass.) High School 
Westport High School, Kansas City, Mo. 
Cornell University 
Joliet (1ll.) Twp. High School 
Dartmouth College 
Albany (N. Y.) State College for Teachers 
Swarthmore College 
Haverhill (Mass.) High School 
348 pages. Illustrated. $1.00 


Send at once for specimen page circular 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


New York Chicago 





Boston 




















A New Civics Text Book | 
| for High Schools 


FORMS AND FUNCTIONS OF 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


THOMAS HARRISON REED, A. B., LL. B. 
Associate Professor of Government 
University of California 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Its approach to the subject is historical 
It emphasizes economic and industrial phases 
It features the functions of government 


It is adapted for either half or full 
courses, 


year 


The Text is illustrated with 41 half tones from 
photographs, 9 maps and a large number ot 
diagrams and fac-similes of documents and legal 
forms distributed throughout the book. There 
are bibliographies appended to each chapter, of- 
fering suggestions for further study and also a 
list of topics for special investigation and writ- 
ten reports by students. 


Cloth, illustrated, 549 pages. Price, $1.50 postpaid, 


Write for further information to 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
Boysen attain 2s Ria eam 




















The Young and Field Literary Readers 


cADVANCED BOOK 








Part I. 65 cents Part II. 68 cents 


Designed as a course in American and English literature for junior high 
schools and grammar grades 


These books give a general introduction to the world’s best literature. They do 
not encroach on the work of the high school but prepare for it, filling the gap that has 
long existed between the desultory reading of the grades and the carefully planned 
course in literature in the high school. For those who will not go on to take the 
latter, these books afford an invaluable substitute. 


Why not write us in this matter ? 


GINN AND COMPANY 


New York 
Dallas 


London 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
Columbus 


Boston 
Atlanta 
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_ FURTHER NOTE ON EDUCATION AND INHERITANCE 


BY E. A. DOLL 


Vineland, N. J. 


Inasmuch as the subject of feeble-mindedness 
and its relation to education and inheritance is a 
comparatively new topic in the Journal, it seems 
desirable that we acquire correct attitudes and crit- 
ically examine the facts underlying the argument. 
The psychologist and the student of feeble- 
mindedness may, therefore, without intent to fo- 
ment controversy, take exception to many of the 
premises underlying the conclusions developed by 
Mr. Redfield in his article “Education and Inher- 
(See this Journal, December 28, 1916, 
We shall evaluate his premises 


itance.” 
page 649f.) 
seriatim. 

1. Asa criterion of mental defect it is not suf- 
ficient, though partially correct, to say that one 
that falls below the standard intelligence for his 
age is ipso facto feeble-minded. The amount and 
kind of inferiority must first be determined. 
Nor does anyone pretend to diagnose feeble- 
mindedness on the basis of intelligence tests 
alone, much less by the Binet-Simon Scale alone, 
except in such low grade types of mental defect as 
Mr. Redfield apparently has not in mind. 

2. According to recent researches in measure- 


ment of mental development, it seems that the 
standard intelligence of adults does not increase 
beyond the age of approximately sixteen years. 


This conclusion is based on the assumption that 
the curves of distribution of the intelligence levels 
of adults beyond sixteen years (as measured, for 
example, by the Stanford Extension and Revision 
of the B-S Scale) are appproximately identical 
with the curve of sixteen-year-olds. It is there- 
fore incorrect to speak of twenty, thirty, or forty 
year standards of intelligence, for they are identi- 
cal (for average groups) unless, indeed, Mr. Red- 
field denies the commonly accepted definition of 
intelligence as an innate capacity for mental ad- 
justments to the demands of new or umnaccus- 
tomed situations. 

3. We cannot admit that “the standard (intel- 
ligence) for a fifteen-year-old is higher than the 
standard intelligence for a ten-year-old because the 
fifteen-year-old has had five extra years of 
mental activity to cause extra mental de- 
velopment.” Mental activity is the effect and not 
the cause of mental growth or development. 
It is the age-old fallacy that education creates 


intelligence, when as a matter of fact 
education takes advantage of intelligence. That 
fallacy is still all too wide-spread in the public 


educational methods and theory. Shall we say, 
for analogy, that if we subject to gymnastic exer- 
cises a ten-year-old boy who measures, say, fifty- 
two inches in standing height, that if when he is 
fifteen years of age and measures, say, sixty-four 
inches we have induced by our exercises a growth 


of twelve inches? Granted that the exercises have 
assisted his growth and granted that education has 
stimulated and fostered his mental development, 
we are still far from believing that the major part 
of this development has been anything but natural 
growth, which for the most part would have taken 
place in the absence of teaching or exercise. It is 
history and common knowledge among the teach- 
ers of mental defectives that when mental retarda- 
tion has exceeded a certain limit there is not the 
faintest possibility of increasing the mental level 
by any known educational methods. Acquisitions 
new and varied may be developed on the mental 


level which he has attained, but the level 
itself remains fixed and constant. The story 
is as old as Itard, and even Seguin’s classic ex- 


ample has not dimmed our hopes, for the reality 
of the fact remains with us. At no time in her life 
was Helen Keller feeble-minded. Her intelli- 
gence continued to develop in spite of the gross 


sensory lacks, and in spite of the absence of 
early educational opportunities. Her later 
training merely developed acquisitions 
of knowledge and accomplishment which the 
innately developed intelligence made 
possible. Education, then, turns our powers 


to good account without but very slightly influenc- 
ing the powers themselves. When we shall have 
learned that education’s best ideal is to render us 
able to make the best possible use of our intel- 
ligence, and shall cease to dream that it contributes 
directly to that intelligence, we shall have made a 
seven-league step toward achieving those educa- 
tional reforms which are being so insistently urged 
upon us. 

4. Although it is literally true that “it is im- 
possible to get superior men and women 
from stock, all members of which some generations 
ago were feeble-minded” it does not necessarily 
follow that “we are descended from an Adam and 
Eve who were originally created equal to anything 
which has since existed.” Mr. Redfield cannot so 
naively ignore natural variation. It is most prob- 
able that the original Adams and Eves showed ap- 
proximately the same variations in intellectual 
capacity as those of the human beings now populat- 
ing the world. Anthropologists tell us that there 
are wide variations in the standard intel- 
ligences of different tribes and races. The hope 
for the improvement of the races lies in select- 
ing and mating the superior deviates, those 
who are above the average, and preventing the 
propagation of the inferiors. Experimental bi- 
ology is doing just this, and at the same time is 
even assisting the creation of new species. By en- 
couraging selection based on superior deviations 
we may do much for the evolution of intelligence. 
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Of course this in itself is a problem in education in 
the wider sense. 

5. The distinction which Mr. Redfield creates 
between feeble-minded parents and feeble-minded 
individuals cannot be found to have any real signi- 
ficance, not even if we can offer experimental evi- 
dence to controvert the conclusion of Terman that 
the intelligence has attained its full development at 
about sixteen years of age. This must not be in- 
terpreted to mean that either individuals or 
groups have the same mental content at forty that 
they had at twenty. Quite the contrary; an intel- 
ligence level of sixteen years when supplemented 
by twenty years of additional experience and 
study does remain still a sixteen-year intelligence, 
but this does not mean that the individual possess- 
ing that intelligence has not applied it in many dif- 
ferent directions. In other words, there is an al- 
most unlimited variety of things which can be done 
by a person having a sixteen-year intelligence. Our 
individual may take up each of these things in turn 
as he finds time for them; he may learn them and 
may retain them, and the sum total of his ac- 
quired knowledge may have increased enormously, 
but the level itself has only been functioning, and 
not growing. Mr. Redfield has argued elsewhere 
that these acquisitions may be transmitted by in- 
heritance. With this we shall not at present concern 
ourselves. No doubt, if true, this is the reason that 
modern psychologists find it so difficult to rid 
themselves of the old faculty psychology, and why 
the modern educator still carries the incubus of 
formal discipline and transfer of training. But we 
cannot by any stretch of imagination believe that 
early marriage is a cause of feeble-mindedness, nor 
that the Jukes or the Kallikaks originated and “are 
maintained from generation to generation by lack 
of education and early reproduction.” In_ the 
family history studies of mental defectives we can 
find no serious differences between the early and 
late children born of two feeble-minded parents. 
To be sure, mental defectives tend to marry early 
in life, whereas the better elements of our popula- 
tion tend to marry later in life. Perhaps there is 
here a iactor with which Mr. Redfield has failed to 
reckon. 

6. Absence of early educational advantages 
surely does not, as Mr. Redfield states, cause 
feeble-mindedness. There is no basis in fact for 
such a premise. The experience of institutions for 
the blind and the deaf and the feeble-minded unani- 
mously agree that if a child possesses a normal 
mental endowment by inheritance, and is sur- 
rounded with adequate means for healthful physi- 
cal development, he can develop very well without 
educational advantages without gross harm to his 
ultimate intelligence. Of course he will be behind 
in acquisitions, but with a minimum of instruction 
he will very rapidly gather unto himself the ac- 
complishments which his innate intellectual en- 
dowments have warranted. On the contrary, not 
the most intensive or extensive or refined educa- 
tional methods can supply or create normal intelli- 
gence in children who have been predestined to 
feeble-mindedness by reason of heredity or any of 
the “accidents” and illnesses which are known 
to cause feeble-mindedness. We need do no more 
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than visit the institutions for the feeble-minded 
or the public school special classes for the 
feeble-minded to have this conclusion forced upon 
us. Neither does education “determine what the 
Binet test will show.” Just in so far as the Binet- 
Simon Scale reflects the educational acquisitions, 
to that degree does it fail to meet the ideals which 
its originators conceived and believed they had 
realized. Psychologists who use the Rinet-Simon 
Scale have by no means “acknowledged that the 
rate of (mental) development is stimulated by ed- 
ucation and is retarded by the lack of it,” except 
within very narrow limits. This influence of educa- 
tion in the use of the Scale has been the point of 
perhaps more criticism than any other criticism 
which has been leveled against the B-S method. 

Mr. Redfield has raised some questions which 
are of vital interest to education and eugenics. It 
is unfortunate that in presenting his points he has 
appeared dogmatic and_ theoretical instead of 
having availed himself of the facts as they are 
commonly accepted. 


e a e 
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THE INTELLECTUAL LOAFER* 
BY PRESIDENT BUTTERFIELD 
of Massachusetts Agricultural College 
QUALITY. 

The worship of size is a human trait not con- 
fined to America but apparently more fully de- 
veloped in this country than anywhere else. 
We like big things. We enjoy the conscious- 
ness of living in a big country. We have a cer- 
tain pride in great wealth. People who live in 
big cities enjoy the sensation. And even though 
we hurl epithets at the “malefactors of great 
wealth,” these same “big men” arouse our ad- 
miration. We are even more lenient toward big 
thieves than small ones. 

This same respect for big things has entered 
the educational work. Every year there is pub- 
lished a list of the leading colleges and univer- 
sities of the country in the order of numbers of 
students. Inevitably there is a certain con- 
sciousness of ranking due to this primacy of 
numbers. We sometimes assume, because an 
institution is big, that it must be great. 

LET BIGNESS FOLLOW EXCELLENCE. 

Now I have no desire to root out the respect 
due to size, because size is oftentimes a meas- 
ure of efficiency. But there is a danger that we 
may substitute size for quality and come to 
measure men and institutions wholly in terms 
of size rather than chiefly in terms of quality. 

I think there is danger that we at this insti- 
tution may fall into this error. We are still a 
small college; compared with large universities 
we are a very small college. Relatively we are 
likely to remain a small college; but in com- 
parison with former years we have large num- 
bers, large appropriations, large buildings, and 
a large faculty. But it is useless for us to try 
to rival the great universities, probably even to 
rival the western agricultural colleges, so far 
as size is concerned. If we are to take rank 
with the first half dozen agricultural colleges im 





*Address before a student audience. 
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America, our ambition must be not size but 
quality. There are several good reasons for 
cherishing this ambition. 


In the first place, the New England colleges 
as a whole are pretty sure to maintain high 
standards. We are a New England college. 
We have got to hold our own with other New 
England colleges with respect to quality of 
work, even though our work differs from theirs. 

But our real competitors are not the New 
Fngland classical colleges, but the agricultural 
colleges of the Middle West. Those colleges 
are growing rapidly. They have high standards 
of scholarship. They have earnest students 
who are serious-minded and ambitious and full 
of the vitality of the teeming West. When our 
men go out from here into the agricultural vo- 
cations they must compete with these men, and 
they will lose the race unless they have had a 
high quality of training. 


THE GRADUATED GOOD-FOR-NAUGHT. 


Again, as a general principle it is the high 
grade man who is wanted today. Merely grad- 
uating from college is of little account. The 
weakling with a college diploma stands no show 
in the world’s competition with the non-college 
graduate who is dead-in-earnest and is not 
afraid of work. They tell us that there is no 
chance for young men because the great cor- 
porations are managed by comparatively few 
men. There never was a time of such oppor- 
tunity for men of quality. This is particularly 
true in the agricultural vocations. But here as 
elsewhere the sifting process is going on and 
it is only the men of high grade that can come 
to the front. 
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Therefore, we want quality at M. A. C. rather 
than size. We want quality of scholarship. 
We must bend every energy to increase the 
quality of the work that you men do here from 
day to day. So far as I am personally con- 
cerned I purpose to enlarge in every legitimate 
way the opportunities and encouragements for 
the men who mean business, and to make it 
just as hard as possible for the man who can do 
but won’t do—in other words, for the intellectual 
loafer. One of the student speakers in a col- 
lege night talk said that he wanted to see M. A. 
C. become a sort of agricultural M. I. T. But 
M. I. T. has the reputation all over the country, 
undoubtedly deserved, of high quality of work. 

We want also high quality of work in student 
activities. I think the day of slap-dash leader- 
ship in student life has gone by; being merely a 
good fellow ought not to be a passport to man- 
agerships. The man who works hard, who is 
efficient, who has high ideals of quality to be at- 
tained through the student activities, is the man 
who ought to be promoted. We should have 
here just as high quality of dramatics and 
debates and music as anywhere. The athletic © 
teams of M. A. C. have always been noted for 
quality. Let quality be the ideal to be kept 
alive. 

We need quality in our social and moral life, 
clean living, courtesy, co-operation, all of those 
things that mark the gentleman and the real 
man. I ask you, then, to take for this year as 
the watchward of your work “quality.” Let us 
make little of success that depends upon num- 
bers or size or mass, but individually and as a 
college let us make much of those things that 
depend upon high-grade work. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


[The fifth of a series of articles based on Mr. Winships’ study of the Lone Star State.] 


TEXAS INSTITUTIONS 


Texas is to be an eminent commonwealth 
educationally. We have spoken adequately of 
the beginning that has been made in rural edu- 
cation in several centres, also of what has been 
done in Houston. El Paso has one of the best 
high school plants in the country. San An- 
tonio has bonded herself for near three- 
fourths of a million dollars for an up-to-date 
high school building. Dallas has begun a great 
building campaign, starting with one of the 
noblest high school plants in the United States. 
and Houston, after building three half-million- 
dollar junior high school buildings, is to erect 
a million-dollar central high school, now or 
soon, and all over Texas there are new build- 
ings built or voted. State Superintendent W. F. 
Doughty has seen more great strides in educa- 
tion materially and progressively than have any 
other three Texas state superintendents. It is 
in part due to the times and much to his skilful, 
masterful generalship. 


This is no time to speak of the State Univer- 





sity. We could say nothing that would not be 
misconstrued, for there is great sensitiveness 
in regard to present conditions. Two state- 
ments are presumably safe: First, there is no 
equally neglected plant materially, and some- 
time this is to be one of the richest and most in- 
fluential of state universities. Speed the day, 
yes, “high speed” the day! 

Of the other two great state institutions at 
College Station and at Denton, one does not nee 
a dimmer when he looks nor a muffler when he 
speaks. They will stand the test of both mi- 
croscope and telescope. 

The Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
popularly known as “A. and M.” College, had its 
Hadean experience, but that was before Wil- 
liam B. Bizzell took the presidential helm, for 
since then he has had more money from the 
State and National Governments than in all the 
decades before his day. 

Internally and externally the A. and M. Col- 
lege has had in four years a record for peace 
and prosperity unsurpassed between the seas, 
and apparently all that has been in four years 
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is but the yesterday of very glorious tomorrow 
in service, for besides all that it has done there 
is to be Federal aid from the Smith-Lever bill 
greater than will come to any other state. Al- 
ready this nears $125,000 for this year and this 
will annually increase until it may be $500,000 
a year from this source alone. Pennsylvania 
might have had more, but she politely side- 
stepped the conditions while Texas accepted 
them graciously and adequately. 

There will be enough problems presented in 
the wise administration of that appropriation 
alone to tax the greatest administrative min1 
in Texas. President Bizzell has never tripped 
or skipped in dealing with any problem and we 
look to see him lead all America in the wise use 
of this greatest of recent trusts. 

At Denton the College of Industrial Arts, 
popularly known as “C. I. A.,” the State College 
for Women, has broken all records, even those 
of Rock Hill and Milledgeville, in the last four 
years. 

President F. M. Bralley has had a wholly un- 
usual preparation for the work he is so nobly 
achieving. There is no field of educational ad- 
ministration, from the country school to the 
state superintendency, of which he has not been 
the master. Nowhere has he courted trouble or 
dodged responsibility, and never has there been 
any question as to the completeness of his suc- 
cess. 

At Denton the enrollment has passed _ the 
thousand mark and the only limit is that of ac- 
commodation. The last legislature provided for 
doubling the capacity and the next one should 
double it again if the State proposes to provide 
the young women of the state with the vitalizing 
education for life in the home, on the farm, and 
in sane society which they need and desire. 

Without the Smith-Lever support President 
Bralley and his associates are expected to do by 
indirection what is done directly with that ap- 
propriation elsewhere. During its first session, 
1903-1904, it had a faculty of only twelve mem- 
bers and matriculated only 186 students, while 
during the present session it has a faculty of 
sixty-six members, excluding the administration 
staff, and has already enrolled more than 1,000 
students. The fact that 1,446 students, including 
both the regular and summer sessions, have at- 
tended the college during the current year is 
unmistakable proof of the soundness and _ the 
popularity of the education and the training of- 
fered by the college. It is not only the largest 
college for women in Texas, but it has enrolled 
this year a larger number of young women stu- 
dents than any other educational institution of 
the state. 

Never have a faculty and student body im- 
pressed me more inspiringly than have those at 
Denton. The artist goes hand in hand with the 
artisan, science is the handmaid of service, 
achievement follows close upon aspiration. 

I shall have to wait till a later date to speak 
adequately of the State Normal Schools of 
Texas. 
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DANGER AHEAD 


UNITY OF THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
THREATENED. 


BY STATE SUPERINTENDENT C. P. CARY 
Madison, Wisconsin 

There are wars and rumors of wars in relation 
to the continuation schools of Wisconsin. That 
is not all; the war is to be carried into the city 
high schools and they are to be stripped com- 
pletely of the sort of instruction that now distin- 
guishes them from the old New England acad- 
emy. A complete dualism is to be set up in the 
state between formal education on the one hand, 
and useful or practical education on the other. 
The school men are to manage a_ devitalized, 
mechanized, Aunt Nancy sort of education that is 
supposed to fit for entrance to a university, while 
manufacturers and other non-school men are to 
have the controlling voice through a state board 
of industrial education in managing and directing 
the other kinds in the interest of productive in- 
dustry. 

One of the active promoters of the scheme is 
reported to have said before a select and close- 
mouthed audience that in this way ultimately the 
school will be able to solve the strike problem by 
furnishing strike breakers. Perhaps he was not 
correctly reported, but I myself have heard in this 
connection for the past three or four years from 
time to time other statements quite as asinine as 
this. 

It is coming to be rather common for school 
men to be threatened either boldly or in a veiled 
manner. We are boldly told that school men 
know nothing about practical education, are not 
in sympathy with it, and that it must all be turned 
over to people who know how to fit boys and girls 
quickly and effectively for the industries. It will 
readily be noted that all this is “class” education 
with a vengeance. I once heard the president of 
a great eastern university say in Madison that we 
must as quickly as possible discover the boys who 
are destined for the industries and give them the 
sort of training that will fit them for their future 
work, while the others, “the more fortunate,” are 
to be broadly educated for professional and en- 
trepreneur lines of activity, and for general 
“leadership.” A great idea this for democratic 
America when one senses the full significance of 
the remark! We have with us some of the same 
ilk, and they are active. Some of them are vo- 
ciferous in their claims that they are “friends of 
the boy!” 

School men all believe in practical education; 
they are in sympathy with it, but it is not the 
class kind, and it is not the rule-of-thumb sort 
that neglects the reason why, and seeks a short- 
cut to temporary efficiency at the expense of the 
future welfare and advancement of the worker. 
The real school man is attorney for the boy and 
the girl. He is not short sighted; he has no ul- 
terior motive; he is not usually much influenced 
by threats. Everything of a constructive sort 
that has been done so far in practical education im 
Wisconsin has been done by school men; they 
have made great strides thus far in the direction 
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ot efficient instruction in many practical lines; 
they have only gotten well started; they have 
doubtless made some mistakes and will probably 
make more They are open-minded, however, 
and are constantly studying their problems and 
are benefiting by their mistakes. Practical work 
in connection with schools of one sort and another 
has grown enormously in the past ten years; 
schools are constantly growing more worth 
while; the people who want to get control of 
practical education are but a handful; most 
manufacturers do not want to have control of 
education, or have the public establish a school 
in their shops for their own special benefit. 
There are a few, however, who do; at least so it 
seems. 

Dualism in the educational field at this time 
would have the worst conceivable effect on both 
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general and practical education; such dualism 
would, if effective, leave but a dry-as-dust shell of 
high school education, and practical education 
would degenerate from its present position and 
outlook into the rankest exploitation of boys and 
girls in the name of industrial education. It is a 
time for both professional and non-professional 
“minute men” in the cause of education to be in 
readiness for action. A-long and unfortunate step 
in the direction of dualism was taken two years. 
ago; school men know only too well the unfor- 
tunate result. Harmony and efficiency do not lie 
in that direction. Dualism means strife, and con- 
fusion worse confounded; it means competition 
and turmoil in the legislature, in city councils, in 
boards of education and among the people. The 
educational house divided against itself cannot 
stand.—State Bulletin. 





WHAT LENGTH OF DAY IS DESIRABLE IN THE GRADES 
AND HIGH SCHOOL? 


BY SUPERINTENDENT ELBERT W, GRIFFITH 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


In the days of our forefathers the course of 
study in the public schools was a simple affair. 
As the years went by, new studies of greater inter- 
est began to be added. Within the past decade or 
two the enrichment of the curriculum has_ been 
marked ; and we may now say that our courses are 
becoming truly socialized. The curriculum is 
broad in extent and rich in content. How can we 
find time sufficient for the balanced and compre- 
hensive development of our children in these 
numerous and complex departments of culture? 
This is a question which is perplexing educators 
throughout this country. 

We can, of course, effect a saving of the time we 
already have. Many antiquated and useless sub- 
jects may be eliminated from the courses of study. 
Distractions of various sorts and useless losses of 
time may be reduced to a minimum. The spirit of 
leadership in the teachers, and the speed, alertness, 
and dispatch with which they perform their service 
may be quickened. The health department may 
get the pupils into better condition for fine effort. 
By leading more and driving less and by the gen- 
eral application of a better psychology we may 
more fully arouse the enthusiastic activity of our 
pupils. We may increase their industry, team 
work, co-operative effort, and their competitions 
with themselves and with other grades, and pro- 
duce better results in less time. A school system 
that is accomplishing any one or more of these 
things is making a saving of time. 

But the imperative needs of the regular old line 
studies, the growing importance of art, music, and 
the many vocational subjects, the socialization of 
the courses in the grades and high school, and now 
the legal enactment of a moderate, particularized 
physical education requirement of time for this 
year, and a large and more complex requirement 
for next year seem to call not only for the strictest 


economy in the time we have, but also for a large 
increase. 


Dr. Holmes of Harvard and the members of the 
Harvard Seminary presented a report at the 1915 
meeting of the National Society for the Study of 
Education upon time distribution by subjects and. 
grades in representative cities. This report dealt. 
with the time allotment in the elementary schools 
of fifty American cities representing all sections of 
the country and a great variety of conditions. As. 
might be expected, the widest divergence of 
time allotment, not only in the newer and less. 
usual subjects but also in the three R’s, was. 
shown to prevail. With a very small average daily 
allowance for manual training, recesses, physical 
training, and other like activities, the average daily 
session in grammar grades was shown to be five 
hours and thirty-five minutes. It is evident that 
the length of the day in many of the cities studied. 
must have been considerably more than the time in- 
dicated. If we correct these figures by assigning 
time allowance for recesses as usually practiced in. 
this state, and the minimum allotment for physical 
education required for this year in our state, the 
length of the daily session should be a trifle under 
six hours (five hours and fifty minutes). If we 
make correction on account of next year’s increase 
required in physical education, the length of the: 
day should be fifty-two minutes longer, or six 
hours forty-five minutes 


About two or three years ago the United States. 
Bureau of Education made an investigation con- 
cerning various subjects of public school adminis- 
tration in the smaller cities of the country. The 
results were issued by the Bureau as Bulletin No. 
44 of 1915. Upon the question concerning the 
length of the daily school session, 1,270 cities 
reported answers. In twenty-seven per cent. of the 
whole number, the length of the daily school ses- 
sion was from. four and one-half hours to five 
hours, in forty-one per cent. it was from five to five 
and one-half hours, and in thirty-two per cent. from 
five and one-half to six hours. Although there is 
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no positive statement concerning the proportion of 
these cities which were conducting systematic physi- 
cal education, the inference would be that the per- 
centage was very small. It would appear, there- 
fore, that with little allotment of time to the newer 
studies or to physical education, about seventy- 
three per cent. of the cities had a day varying from 
five hours to six hours in length. 

In regard to time allotment the schools of Ger- 
many present a striking contrast with thoge.in the 
United States. Taking conditions as they existed 
before the war, there were forty-five weeks of 
school in the year, six or seven days in the week, 
and six hours a day. This time allowance includes 
but twenty-four minutes a day for physical educa- 
tion. It is true that the German child attends 
school more weeks in the year, more days in the 
week, and more hours in the day than the Ameri- 
can child. Would we be willing to contend that 
the German child is greatly enfeebled by the long 
hours of school, and the rigors of the educational 
practices of his country? Has the physical or ner- 
vous power of the race deteriorated greatly on ac- 
count of long hours and hard work in school? 
Would we be willing to admit that our children by 
nature are less hardy and less able to endure school 
work than German children? 

In France. moreover, the school year is from 
forty-two to forty-five weeks in length. There are 
five days of school in the week, and six hours in 
the day. The time devoted to physical training is 
thirty-five minutes a day. The length of the day in 
the primary grades in France is much longer than 
in our country. Indeed, the third and fourth 
grades have the same length of day as the seventh 
and eighth. The French child, therefore, attends 
school more hours from his seventh to his thir- 
teenth birthday than the child of the same age in 
America, England or even Germany. Have the 
long hours of school greatly enfeebled the French 
child? Have theFrench women for these past two 
years seemed weak in nerve or in body? Did the 
French soldiers who attended school long hours 
when they were young show any signs of feeble- 
ness or inferiority at the battle of the Marne? Do 
the French soldiers seem to be physically inferior 
in endurance or any other qualities to other sol- 
diers at Verdun, or upon the Somme? __If our 
school day is lengthened by adding recreation, re- 
laxation, physical exercise and thus balancing the 
mental strain, strengthening the heart and lungs, 
and oxygenating the blood, does anybody suppose 
the health of our children will be injured by the 
long school day? 

In September, 1916, I sent an inquiry to 
‘the superintendents of New York state re- 
questing a statement of practice or an 
expression of opinion concerning the time to 
begin and close each of the daily sessions, and the 
‘total length of the school day. We are so near the 
official announcement of the plans for carrying in- 
to effect the provisions of the new law upon physi- 
cal education that a few of the superintendents 
‘were unable to reach decisions and make statements 
of time allowances. Some _ reported practices 
which they have been following for a few years, 


‘and which they find to conform with the minimum 


‘requirement for the present year. Others reported 
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a new time schedule adopted to conform with the 
law for the present year. Between sixty and 
seventy superintendents answered the inquiry. 
Proportion of schools reporting, having two ses- 
awh nang Niles as che oe 4.nh orekd< © hicedied 967% 
Proportion opening earlier than 9 o’clock ....64% 
Proportion having a noon recess of 1} hours. .55% 
Proportion having a noon recess of less than 14 


werk dani och keeae os Oe e dh’) o eeerr, 
Proportion favoring 6 or more hours for length of 
OURENES il se CRUE Kok Akh 6k Whe 48% 
Proportion favoring 5} to 6 hours for length of 
Dt Neate eh hwVateeah eager rin 4de neces . 32% 
Proportion favoring 54 to 7 hours for length of 
DEE kneeheansew Woks tbe 460860055 ...-80% 


Of the schools reporting, and now having a 
schedule of from five to seven hours daily, over 
fifty per cent. are planning to increase their daily 
allotment by the time required for gymnastics and 
marching ; and also, later on, by the time required 
for supervised recreation. 


SUMMARY. 


Socialized courses of study are becoming so ex- 
tensive in content that educators throughout the 
country feel the need of more time to carry them 
properly into effect. 

One way to gain more time is to economize that 
which we have. 

The new legal requirement for physical educa- 
tion in New York state for the present year seems 
moderate and wise. That for next year seems 
greater than the requirement in any other state in 
this country, or than in any of the foremost nations 
of the old world. 

The Harvard inquiry of 1915 sent to fifty repre- 
sentative cities throughout the nation shows a day 
of approximately five and one-half hours with 
small allowance for the newer studies, or for physi- 
cal education. 

The inquiry of the United States Bureau of Ed- 
ucation, summarized in Bulletin No. 44 of 1915, 
finds that, of 1,270 cities reporting, seventy-three 
per cent. of the cities had a day varying from five 
hours to six in length with little or no allotment for 
the newer studies, or for physical education. 

Germany has a longer year, a longer week, and a 
longer day for its schools than the United States. 

The French child attends school more hours 
than the American, the English, or even the Ger- 
man child; and when grown, he shows unusual evi- 
dence of efficiency. 

This inquiry of September, 1916, shows that, of 
the large proportion of the superintendents of New 
York state reporting, eighty per cent. favor a day 
of from five and one-half to seven hours in length. 

This study seems to indicate a widespread con- 
viction that the present old-line time schedules 
cannot be shortened, that the physical education re- 
quirement for the present year should be added to 
the existing, average allotment, and that the length 
of the school day for upper grades and high school 
should be about six hours. 

If next year’s requirements in physical educa- 
tion remain unchanged, this study seems to indi- 
cate a belief that next year a school day of from 
six and three-fourths hours to seven hours will be 
thought desirable. 
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PRESIDENT WILSON’S MESSAGE 


It was as commedore that Admiral Dewey rendered the service in the action of Manila 
Bay which has given him a place forever memorable in the naval annals of the country. It is 
pleasant to recall what qualities gave him his well deserved fame. His practical directness, his 
courage without self-consciousness, his efficient capacity in matters of administration, the 


readiness to fight without asking any questions or hesitating about any details. 
such qualities that he continued and added lustre to the best traditions of our navy. 


It was by 
He had 


the stuff in him which all true men admire and upon which all statesmen must depend in hour 


of peril. 
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SCHOOLROOM DECORATION 


BY MAY J. DUFF 


Boston University 


“The modern schoolroom is a workshop, conse- 
quently its appointment should be convenient. It 
is a study, hence it should be pleasant and stocked 
with reference material. But it is also a_ living 
room, for children extremely sensitive to im- 
pression, therefore it should be as beautiful as a 
favored home.” 

The matter of schoolroom decoration should not 
be left to anyone who comes along; it should 
rather be entrusted to a skilled decorator or at 
least a trained person, who knows about the 
subject. 

The woodwork is one of the great elements to 
be considered, when thinking of the planning of 
a schoolroom. 

The finish of the wood should be simple regard- 
less of the kind of wood. Deep channeled mould- 
ings or high relief should be avoided. The smooth 
hard finish known as “dead finish” will be found 
most satisfactory. 

Quartered oak is the best wood to be used for 
finish. It is durable, tough, and compact in tex- 
ture. Pleasing varieties of color are caused by the 
graining. Its whole color becomes mellower with 
years. 

Ash is nearly as durable as oak and not as ex- 


pensive. The color contrasts of graining are more 
prominent but lighter as a whole than the oak 
coloring. 


North Carolina pine is 
durable and of good color. 
less expensive woods. 

Painted woodwork is very satisfactory in 
schoolrooms, as its color may easily be made to 
harmonize with the wall decoration. 

The walls and ceilings should have a_ hard, 
smooth finished surface, the color to be de- 
termined by the main factor of the exposure of the 
room whether it is north, south, east or west, and 
the value, by the amount of light. They should 
also, of course, harmonize with the woodwork. 

A room with a_ northern exposure will have 
little or no sunshine during the day, while one 
looking to the south will have direct sunlight dur- 
ing school hours. If the room is lighted from 
either the east or west, the sun will shine it 
morning or afternoon only. 

The warmer tints of yellow and yellow orange 


found to be hard and 
It is the best of the 


are suitable for northern exposure, giving the im- 
pression of sunlight and warmth. The south 
rooms will stand cooler colors and tints of green, 
blue greens, and grays. 

Strong blues and lavenders should be avoided as 
they are too “insistent” and sometimes cold, be- 
sides the fact of it being very difficult to get fur- 
niture to harmonize with them. Reds and pinks 
should be avoided in the rooms, as these colors are 
too stimulating to the eye. 

The only way to determine value is by the 
amount of light entering the room, and hue is de- 
termined by the color note struck by the wood- 
work. The two methods of harmonizing are pos- 
sible, one through analogy and the other contrast. 

Brilliant colors should be used only for borders 
or stripes, if at all. The general rule for color 
scheme is to work up light, the woodwork being 
the deepest value, walls next, and ceiling third. 

The blackboards are the most difficult elements 
to deal with. The slate boards, after much ex- 
perimentation, have been found to be most gener- 
ally satisfactory. The rather neutral gray which 
they assume does not trouble the general color 
scheme of the room very much. Ventilators 
are another serious problem to the decorator. 
Unless they are placed in a _ blackboard they 
should not be left black in color, but should be 
painted, with a metallic paint preferably, to har- 
monize with walls and woodwork. Bronze paint is 
very satisfactory for this purpose. 

Ordinary window shades on rollers are com- 
paratively inexpensive, and if of the right color 
and thickness, are quite satisfactory, especially if 
hung within the window joint and in pairs, that is, 
one at the top to draw downward, and one below 
to draw upward as occasion may require. 

The furniture of the schoolroom should  theo- 
retically correspond with the finish, but if the 
colors are harmonious this is not absolutely neces- 
sary. 

Bookcases and cabinets present the best possible 
appearance when they are built in, like the other 
woodwork. 

The cabinet which is best for photographs, 
mounted prints, etc., is the filing cabinet with the 
drop suspension drawers..- 

The bulletin board is an all important feature in 
any schooltoom; made of soft pine and covered 
with burlap or denim, it tay be made very at- 
tractive, especially if it is well placed and framed 
with moulding. This device will save the untidy 
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appearance many rooms have where notices are 
posted indiscriminately. 

We decorate walls for the sake of enhancing 
their beauty, therefore nothing but what is beauti- 
ful should be placed on them. Not only the sub- 
ject of the picture should be beautiful but the pic- 
ture itself. In a high school it is a good plan to 
have “classified rooms,” that is, have the English 
recitation room decorated with suitable pictures 
and sculpture which will be indicative of the use of 
the room; decorate the Greek lesson room with 
Greek art, and the Latin room with Roman art. 

The location of pictures on the walls is an 
all-important element to be considered in school- 
room decoration. 

The following notes may help in selecting and 
planning the wall spaces :-— 

The pictures selected should “carry” across the 
room. Nothing is more wearing than to gaze and 
strive to see the content of picture too indistinct 
because of distance to be seen. 

The pictures should be appropriately and simply 
framed. It is not necessary to have all the frames 
in one room of one material or style. A certain 
unity must of course be kept, but not to the 
extent of monotony. 

The best rule for margins in picture mounting is 
to have the top and side margins equal and _ the 
bottom wider. 

The proportion of the pictures hung should 
correspond as much as possible with the wall space 
provided for them. 

There are two kinds of sculpture casts suitable 
for the schoolroom—reliefs and casts in the 
round, 

Care should be taken to place these casts in such 
lighting as will best bring out their beauty. 
A low relief should not be hung opposite windows 
as the detail is thereby lost and the cast is flat and 
ineffectual. 

Sculpture in the round should be placed on 
various levels to determine which is best for the in- 
dividual piece. The “Apollo Belvidere” should be 
seen about the level of the eye, but the “Victory of 
Samothrace” reveals its beauties very much bet- 
ter when located slightly above the eye level. 

If vases are used in the schoolroom, a_ very 
lovely practice is to provide at least one fresh 
flower to be always in the room. Care should be 
taken in the selection. 
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PEDAGOGICAL TEST 
[Editorial in Providence Journal.] 
A professor at University of has prepared 
a list of thirteen questions to test the essential 
qualities of students in the department of edu- 
cation. At least some of the thirteen questions 
should not be embarrassing to any young man 
or woman who is preparing to become a teacher. 
Every potential pedagog, for instance, should 





_not be averse to saying whether or not he loves 


children, has sympathy with all good causes, is 
able to see anything in life besides dollars and 
cents, knows the value of time and money and 
is “good friends with himself.” These points 
have some bearing on disposition and character, 
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and so may be considered as related to the ques- 
tion of fitness for the profession of teaching. 

But some of the other questions might be dii- 
ficult to answer offhand. “Will a lonely dog fol- 
low you?” Now to the average man that might 
be a puzzler. There are comparatively few of 
us who are so fond of animals as to have made 
a special study of our magnetic influence over 
lonely dogs. And such a point, even after it 
were once decided, would by no means be con- 
clusive in relation to pedagogical fitness. There 
are probably many men who are natural mag- 
nets for lonely dogs and yet are altogether un- 
fitted to become school teachers. 

How would any rational person answer such 
a question as this: “Can you see as much beauty 
in washing dishes and hoeing corn as in playing 
golf and the piano?” 

We sort of assume, somehow, that a negative 
answer to this question might count as one point 
against one’s character and sense of relative 
values. But what is really to be thought of any- 
one who would honestly answer “yes” to it? 
After all, you know, there is a radical difference, 
considered as a question of relative beauty, be- 
tween washing dishes and playing a_ piano. 
This is by no means to deny the truth of the 
proposition that there is a time for one and 1 
time for the other. Doubtless many a girl plays 
the piano when she should be washing dishes. 
Listeners in neighboring houses have often ex- 
pressed themselves emphatically on this subject, 
but quite aside from the artistic effects it is quite 
possible that the question of neglect of duty is 
involved. Moralists have impressed it upon us 
that piano-playing, when it leaves the dish- 
washing to mother, is a sure sign of weakness 
of character. 

This question may be all right in any ethical 
application, in estimating a sense of personal 
obligation and a perception of duty, but lugging 
in “beauty” gives it an aesthetic significance. 
One might as well ask: “Do you enjoy a squash 
pie as well as a Beethoven sonata, or would you 
rather go fishing, and which do you _ corisider 
the more moral?” In short, it is one of those 
crazy questions. There is something essential!y 
wrong with any brain that would attempt to 
compare dish-washing and piano-playing. 

The professor also wants to know if his stu- 
dents “can see sunshine in a mud-puddle,” and 
if they “can see beyond the stars?” 

Perhaps seeing sunshine in a mud-puddle is 
something like recognizing beauty in dish-wash- 
ing. Personally we would think none the less 
of any young person who might confess that she 
could see nothing sunshiny or beautiful in either. 
Nor is an inability to “see beyond the stars” a 
sure sign of spiritual dullness. At least, the per- 
son who frankly confesses such an inability is 
not necessarily to be regarded as_ disqualified 
for the task of teaching children how to spell 
“cat” and “dog.” 

We have begun to suspect in recent days that 
there may be far too many persons who are 
claiming this special gift of seeing beyond the 
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stars. One of our most celebrated modern poets 
has even professed her ability to “smell the 
stars.” You have to allow a good deal toa poet, 
but really this seems to be going too far. What 
the world needs at this time is more people who 
know how to keep their feet on earth and their 
visions under fairly good control. There is an 
alarming tendency to become flighty. This Fu- 


turistic business is getting a hold oft too many 
things. Another contemporaneous poet recently 
sang with enthusiasm that she “loved the beau- 
tiful mud.” Perhaps the professor is something 
of a poet, but in applying his visions to the psy- 
chology of pedagogic training, it looks as if he 
might have got his mud-puddles and stars some- 
what mixed. 





A RURAL EDUCATION LEADER 


BY JANE A 


The rural schools committee of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs long has had for 
its able chairman, Professor (Mrs.) Maggie W. 
Barry of North Texas College, Sherman, Texas, 
who has led the important work of clubwomen 
for the betterment of rural education through- 
out the land. 

Born in Mississippi, Mrs. Barry was educated 
at Tuscaloosa College. She later studied liter- 
ature, languages and dramatic expres- 


. STEWART 


The plan of the General Federation’s rural 
school committee has been thus wisely outlined 
by Mrs. Barry :— 

First, study the school laws of your state with 
one program for the discussion of needed legis- 
lation for rural schools. 

Second, make a survey of rural schools in 
your county, citing the needs of each. 

Third, adopt one or more schools and con- 
tribute something to their improvement ; 





sion in Paris, France, and in Dresden, 
Germany. Married to Hon. F. G. 
Barry of Mississippi, she has one 
child, now a grown daughter. 

Mrs. Barry has served for some 
time as professor of English in North 
Texas College, and has also been ac- 
tive in the promotion of state educa- 
tional service as a member of the 
Texas Commission on Public Educa- 
tion and as chairman for Texas of the 
department of education of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

In addition she has also served as 
chairman of the school health commit- 
tee, Department of School Patrons 


North 


partment, 


(Relationship between the Public Chairman | 
Schools and Co-operative Organi- of 
zations) of the National Edu- j 


cation Association. In this capacity {2 


Mrs. Barry investigated and submitted a national 
report on the question of instruction in personal 
and sex hygiene in normal schools, which gave 
great impulse to the slowly developing movement 
for training along these vital lines. 

Mrs. Barry is widely known throughout the 
Southwest for her activity in introducing the 
social centre movement there and in promoting 
the passage and general adoption of the Texas 
rural school law, which provides that any rural 
district can get $500 from the state by furnish- 
ing fit buildings, attendance and a local tax for 
education. 





MRS. MAGGIE W. BARRY, 
Texas 
Secretary Education De- 
General Fed- 
eration Women’s Clubs; 
Chairman School Health 


of School Patrons, N. 
Chairman 
School Committee, Gen- 
Federation 
Women’s Clubs. 


co-operate with authorities, especially 
county superintendents, teachers and 
governing boards. 

Club women, everywhere, led by 
Mrs. Barry and a host of state and local 
leaders, are trying to meet the need 
for rural school teachers “who are 
community builders,” for schools 
adapted to the community and for 
courses of study preparing country 
children for their life activities. 
All their work, Mrs. Barry points out, 
is aimed to fit farm boys and girls for 
useful lives without going away to get 
this training. 

Among the emphasized efforts are to 
get special training for rural teachers; 
to create sentiment in rural communi- 
ties in favor of better salaries and 
longer tenure; to encourage teach- 
ers to become permanent residents by building 
rent-free cottages (“teacherages”) for them; to 
make schools more sanitary, convenient and at- 
tractive; to vitalize the rural school curriculum 
by introducing certain new subjects such as 
nature study, household economics, agriculture 
and manual training, and by giving old subjects 
a new “farm flavor’—less of physiology and 
more hygiene and sanitation, less rules of gram- 
mar and more good language, less cube root and 
apothecaries’ weights and more farm problems. 
It is a big order, but the club women are equal 
to it. ' 
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Despite the opinions of the radicals, the educational system of the United States as ex- 
pressed in the common schools has kept pace with developments in more material lines, and 


those who peer into the future lugubriously are 


Maxwell, Superintendent of Schools, New York City. 





not supported by the facts.—William Henry 
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SPAULDING’S OPPORTUNITY 


Frank E. Spaulding, whose salary in Cleveland 
is to be $12,000, has a wholly unusual opportunity, 
and the drawing of a salary only exceeded by that 
of William Wirt is not the chief opportunity. The 
best feature of the Cleveland situation to him is 
the fact that he was not the first choice of the 
board of education, that only one of the seven men 
was an original Spaulding man. 

Six of the seven members were equally divided 
between Charles E. Chadsey of Detroit and Fred 
M. Hunter of Lincoln. Either Chadsey or Hunter 
could have been elected on a four to three vote, but 
it was tacitly understood that the ultimate choice 
was to be unanimous. 

Neither Chadsey nor Hunter could have been 
unanimously elected and Spaulding could be, and 
his election was as hearty as it was unanimous, 
and immediately all seven members of the board 
became ardent champions of Spaulding. 

We were in the city two days before the elec- 
tion and a week afterwards, and we have never 
known such a transformation of sentiment. The 
minute they united upon Spaulding there was un- 
precedented enthusiasm. All doubt and uncer- 
tainty vanished. He instantly became to them the 
biggest, best man ever. The principals, the teach- 
ers, the supervisors, the press, the professional and 
business men, the men of the street, all believed 
that they had drawn the only man in the world who 
is worth $12,000. 

When Mr. Frederick tried to have the teachers’ 
salaries raised from $1,000 to $1,200 no one fav- 
ored it, but as soon as they pitched their superin- 
tendent’s salary to the tune of $12,000 everybody 
in the board of education and out of it just shouted 
themselves hoarse for the $1,200 salary schedule. 
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The following editorial leader in The Press is 
expressive of the new public sentiment in Cleve- 
land :— 

“To become a teacher in the Cleveland grade 
schools one must spend four years in high school 
and two years in a normal training school. 

“Then if she measures up to established stand- 
ards in scholarship, personality, temperament and 
age, she is permitted to teach—at $550 a year, or 
less than two dollars a day. At the end of ten 
years she may get as high as $1,000 a year, or a 
little more than three dollars a day. 

“Apprentices to such trades as blacksmithing or 
plumbing are paid while learning. Teachers must 
pay to learn. 

“At the end of a trade apprenticeship, from 
three to five years, the apprentice must be paid full 
journeyman’s wages. Teachers not only must 
spend years and money fitting themselves for the 
apprenticeship, but must then serve ten years be- 
fore they arrive at the maximum. 

“The average stenographer or skilled girl fac- 
tory worker demands and receives higher pay than 
the average woman school teacher. Stenographers 
and girl factory workers who rank highest in effi- 
ciency make more than the highest grade of women 
grade teachers. 

“School teachers, instead of being the poorest 
should be the best paid workers in a community. 
They give more of themselves to their work than 
the rest of us do. Surely the work they do is as 
important as that which any of us does, and more 
important than that which most of us do. 

“Cleveland must pay America’s highest school 
salary to get what the board regards as the best 
man in the country to be superintendent of our 
schools. The board found that brains come high 
when one has to compete for them in the nation’s 
open market. 

“If we had to compete in the nation’s markets 
for our grade teachers, their brains would come 
high, too. Why not voluntarily recognize their 
value? Why not make teaching so desirable as a 
profession that there would be attracted into it the 
best brains of the community? We owe this to 
our children and to our future citizenship.” 

All honor to Cleveland and heartiest congratula- 
tions to Mr. Spaulding. 
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ENDURING PEACE* 

The whole world wants peace. The neutral 
governments want it, theoretically, though 
their vast profits really put a dimmer on their 
visions and a muffler on their demands. The 
warring nations certainly want peace, but only 
the highly sensitive sentimentalists desire any 
peace that will not be enduring peace. “Towards 
an Enduring Peace” is the best treatment of 
the yesterday, today and tomorrow of the Euro- 
pean war that has yet appeared. 

The articles are by the following authors :— 

Jane Addams is widely known for her leader- 
ship in the social movement, and particularly for 
her connection with the International Congress 
of Women at The Hague. Norman Angell is 


**Towards an Enduring Peace.’’ A Symposium of Peace Proposals 
and Programs, 1914—1916. Compiled by Randolph S.Bourne, Ameri- 
can Association for International Conciliation, 
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the author of “The Gréat Illusion,” and one of 
the most brilliant of the workers in the cause of 
peace. He is also the author of “International 
Polity,” “Arms and Industry,” and “The World’s 
Highway.” Ed. Bernstein is one of the leaders 
of the German Social Democracy of the re- 
visionist wing. H. N. Brailsford 1s a prominent 
English traveler and one of the most illumi- 
nating writers on world-problems. Nicholas 
Murray Butler is president of Columbia Univer- 
sity, acting director of the Division of Inter- 
course and Education of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace and chairman of 
the American Association for International 
Conciliation. Charles Roden Buxton is a prom- 
inent English Liberal, and member of the Union 
for Democratic Control. John Bates Clark is 
director of the Division of Economics and His- 
tory of the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace and professor of Political Economy 
at Columbia University. Bernhard Dernburg 
is the German ex-minister of Colonies. Charles 
W. Eliot is president emeritus of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Rudolf Eucken is one of the most 
widely known of living German philosophers. 
He visited America in 1913. -G. Lowes Dickin- 
son of Cambridge University, England, is au- 
thor of “Letters of a Chinese Official,” “Justice 
and Liberty,” “A Modern Symposium,” ete. 
Franklin H. Giddings is professor of Sociology 
at Columbia University. John A. Hobson is 
one of the best known English economists, the 
author of “The Rise of Modern Capitalism,” 
“The Science of Wealth,” “The Industrial Sys- 
tem,” “Towards International Government,” etc. 
Hamilton Holt is managing editor of The Inde- 
pendent. Paul U. Kellogg is an editor of the 
Survey in New York. Walter Lippmann is one 
of the most brilliant of the younger American 
publicists, an editor of the New Republic, and 
author of “A Preface to Politics,” “Drift and 
Mastery,” and “The Stakes of Diplomacy.” A. 
Lawrence Lowell is president of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Romain Rolland is the author of “Jean- 
Christophe.” His eloquent book “Above the 
Battle” expresses the emotion of a cosmopolitan 
soul confronted with the madness of a world- 
war. Professor L. Quidde was one of the lead- 
ing German pacifists before the war. A. A. Ten- 
ney is assistant professor of Sociology at Co- 
lumbia University. Arnold J. Toynbee is the 
author of “Nationality and the War,” and 
“Greek Policy Since 1882.” Lillian Wald is 
head-worker at the Henry Street Settlement in 
New York City. William English Walling is a 
prominent American Socialist, editor of the 
New Review, and author of “Socialists and the 
War.” Alfred E. Zimmern is in the English 
Education service, and is author of “The Greek 
Commonwealth.” 





Columbia is campaigning for $30,000,000, 
Harvard for $10,000,000, Princeton for $3,000,- 


000, Middlebury, Wooster and Lincoln Memo- 
rial for a million each. And there are others. 
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NEW MATERIAL AT KANSAS CITY 


Speakers at Kansas City should remember 
that this is the one meeting in all America 
where no one is to serve up a “Chautauqua 
lecture,” a stale joke or anything else that is 
out of date, by being too late or too early to be 
in the game of the day. 

Nothing ever falls so flat anywhere as a stage- 
struck speaker who thinks he has an audience 
that he can put something over on in fun. These 
men and women are not there to be joked nor 
to listen to horse play. They are there to learn 
things, to be helped to think. 

On the other hand, it is not a scientific society 
where the weight of a speech is determined by 
its heaviness, where its value lies in its dryness, 
where its sensibleness is to be determined by its 
triteness. 

Neither is this a place for cranks to fly tailless 
kites or launch ballastless craft of any kind. 

it is the one place where men and women 
with great responsibilities and opportunities 
gather to hear what has been demonstrated and 
not what some dreamer would like a chance to 
demonstrate. 

Nearer than any other association of which 
we know the Department of Superintendence is 
able to hold the men and women of its program 
to the line of expectation. 
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DANGER AHEAD 


_ We are using this week a very courageous and 

timely article by State Superintendent C. P. Cary 
of Wisconsin. We had thought the danger in- 
volved in an attempt on the part of manufacturers 
to capture the schools for training boys as “strike 
breakers” was passed. 

We know that some ten years ago when the Na- 
tional Manufacturers’ Association raised half a 
million dollars emergency fund, they specified get- 
ting manufacturers on state and city boards of edu- 
cation to promote industrial education in the 
schools with the boldest kind of an insinuation that 
it would meet “emergencies.” But it was their 
great leader in Philadelphia who publicly warned 
them of “Danger Ahead,” and in Massachusetts, 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania that 
danger seemed to be past. There was never any- 
thing quite so educationally stupid, to state it 
mildly, as the Massachusetts Industrial Commis- 
sion fiasco. We can conceive of no other result 
anywhere. 

There is, however, “danger ahead” on the other 
side. There is great danger that those who admin- 
ister academic education will not fairly and 
squarely administer industrial and vocational edu- 
cation. Unless the conventional instrumentalities 
and agencies put the administration of all industrial 
and vocational activities into the hands of men in- 
tensely in earnest and adequately prepared to serve 
that phase of education, it will be taken out of 
their hands whatever the consequences. 

Edwin G. Cooley of Chicago has brought some 
pertinent indictments against several attempts to 
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have academic authorities deal with industrial edu- 
cation. 

Massachusetts brought Walter Smith from Eng- 
land many years ago at great expense to install the 
Kensington vocational art and he started it well, 
but it was not loug before drawing in Massachu- 
setts schools was a “fine art” instead of an “indus- 
trial art.” 

It is our duty to see our own “danger ahead” 
and then we can easily prevent the greater “dan- 
ger ahead.” 
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VOCATIONAL BILL IN CONGRESS 

The Vocational bill has passed both Senate and 
House, but with differences which are sure to be 
adjusted and the first money paid out of the United 
States treasury by July 1. 

The amount appropriated for the first years 1s 
$1,700,000 and a greater fund is authorized for 
each succeeding year until an annual total of $7,- 
200,000 is reached nine years hence. Adminis- 
tration of the system would be under a board 
created by the bill, and in order to participate in 
the distribution each state must appropriate an 
amount equal to the federal allotment to it, and 
must create a state board to co-operate with the 
federal officials in co-ordinating the work. No 
teacher employed under the act would be placed 
in any school not under public control or which 
does not provide classes both day and evening. 
The instruction offered will be only for persons 
more than fourteen years old. Of the original ap- 
propriation $500,000 would be used for salaries for 
teachers of agricultural trades, distributed to the 
states according to their rural population ; $500,000 
for the salaries of teachers of industrial trades, 
distributed according to urban population ; $500,000 
for training teachers of these two classes and 
$200,000 to pay the salaries and expenses of the 
administering board. The teachers’ salary appro- 
priation would be increased $250,000 annually for 
each class until 1924-25 the annual fund would be 
$3,000,000 for employment of agricultural and a 
like amount for industrial instructors. The fund 
for training teachers would reach its maximum of 
$1,0C0,000 in 1919-20 and the $200,000 annual ap- 
propriation for the governing board would remain 
stationary. 
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A NEW CONFLICT 


We have used two articles from the pen of C. L. 
Redfield of Chicago, and this week we use Mr. 
Doll’s reply to Mr. Redfield. 

A great conflict is sure to be raging in the scien- 
tific world. There is no question but that a great 
contribution to education and civilization has been 
made by those who started the tests for intelli- 
gence, especially of those deficient in intelli- 
gence, but it is equally clear that only a faint be- 
ginning has been made. 

All that has been done is to the ultimate science 
of testing the intelligence of those with intelli- 
gence as the first phonograph is to the victrola with 
its multitude of records. It is already very well 
understood that quite a proportion of those sent to 
institutions for the feeble-minded by the Vineland 
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tests are not feeble-minded at all. Within a given 
range they are of great value, testing the absence 
of certain phases of intelligence, but tailing utterly 
to detect other and adequate phases of intelligence. 

{t is important to send feeble-minded children 
to special institutions, but it is quite as bad, possi- 
bly much worse, to send boys and girls there who 
are in no sense feeble-minded. We welcome every 
element of discussion out of which there is sure 
to come an infinitely better application of one of 
the greatest educational visions that has ever been 
given to educators. 
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BEN BLEWETT 


Ben Blewett, for many years superintendent of 
the schools of St. Louis, a man _ universally 
respected, died in Washington on January 26, aged 
sixty-one years. Mr. Blewett died from heart 
failure in the midst of an impassioned speech in 
defence of women who had been accused of lack 
of patriotism. 

Three notable superintendents, Soldan, Green- 
wood and Blewett, died in the harness. 
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TOURJEE ENDOWMENT FUND 


It is twenty-five years since the death of one 
of Boston’s eminent men of genius and of mas- 
tery, Eben Tourjee, founder of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music. A quarter of a 
century has brought forth great things. The 
Conservatory building is the realization of one 
of his fondest hopes. The sixty thousand stu- 
dents of the Conservatory scattered throughout 
the world are another demonstration of his fore- 
sight, and the plan to have an endowment fund 
of fifty thousand dollars raised at once as a nu- 
cleus of half a million dollars as a memorial, 
will but faintly suggest the debt of gratitude 
due his memory. All contributions should be 
sent to the Alumni Committee, 295 Huntington 
Avenue, Boston. 
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KANSAS CITY PROGRAM 


President Shoop has arranged a program for 
the Department of Superintendence which is sure 
to be attractive from every point of view as are 
all general programs of this department. And 
there will be many other programs of intense in- 
terest not alone to specialists but to all educators. 
This mid-winter meeting is always attractive from 
the program standpoint. It never fails, and there 
has never been a meeting that promises more than 
this at Kansas City. 

a  S 

A superintendent should let nothing which he 
can prevent prevent his going to Kansas City for 
the meeting of February 26-March 2. 

College of Wooster, Ohio, J. Campbell White, 
president, is campaigning for a million dollars, 
pledges to be paid in four years. 

February 26 to March 1: Department of Super- 
intendence, National Education Association, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 

Lay your plans for Portland, Oregon, in July. 


Oh, the idiocy of averages! 
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PATRIOTIC DAYS WE CELEBRATE 


BY REV, WILBUR F. CRAFTS, PH. D. 


[This is a varied bill of fare from which teachers 
may select for different grades, or use it entire, adap- 
tively, for assembly on one or several of the days 
named, or for a patriotic Commencement.] 

Orchestral Prelude: Medley of Patriotic Airs. 

Everybody answer who can: What patriotic days 
come in February, and on what dates? What comes in 
May? What in July? What in October? What in 
November? 

DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 

What is the oldest event celebrated by these days, 
and in what year did it occur, and through whom? 

Recitation by pupil of poem by Joaquin Miller: “Be- 
hind him lay the great Azores.” 

Recitation by pupil of poem by Dr. 
Crafts :— 

THE LIGHTBEARER OF SAN SALVADOR. 

Who bore the light Columbus saw, 

Pacing his deck with storm-tossed soul, 
His hopes with mutinous fears at war, 
When it was darkest ere the dawn unrolled? 


Wilbur F. 


Some Indian toiler, early at his chores, 

His lantern rude shining with feeble ray; 
No thought it heralded the long-sought shores, 
The morning star of the world’s coming day. 


So what in lowliness we do or bear 

Sends helpful light to other straining eyes; 
In heaven at last we shall the story hear, 
And bear our honors with a glad surprise. 


BIRTH OF WASHINGTON. 

What is the next event we celebrate? We 
might have failed of independence if George Washing- 
ton had not in youth developed his body, his mind, his 
manners, and his moral nature into full-orbed man- 
hood. In outdoor athletics he could outrun, outjump, 
and outthrow any other youth he knew, else he might 
have been broken down by the hardships and discour- 
agements he encountered as our Revolutionary leader. 
His mind was well stored with the wisdom of the past, 
for he was a great reader of history and biography and 
other real books—books of fact. Some one has found 
the essence of fifty books in his Farewell Address. And 
he could hardly have held his ambitious fellow officers 
together but for the superb code of nianners he had 
copied in his early teens both in ink and in life. 


A FEW OF WASHINGTON’S “RULES OF 
CIVILITY.” 

In writing or speaking, give to every person his due 
title according to his degree and the custom of the 
place. 

Detract not from others; neither be excessive in com- 
mending. 

Gaze not at the marks or blemishes of others, and 
ask not how they came. 

Speak not evil of the absent, for it is unjust. 

Sleep not when others speak; sit not when others 
stand; speak not when you should hold your peace. 

Show not yourself glad at the misfortune of another, 
though he were your enemy. 

When a man does all he can, though it succeeds not 
well, blame not him that did it. 

Be not hasty to believe flying reports to the dispar- 
agement of any. 

When you sit down, keep your feet firm and even, 
without putting one on the other or crossing them. 
Shift not yourself in the sight of others. 


oldest 


Let your recreations be manly. 
Labor to keep alive in vour breast that little spark 
of celestial fire called conscience. 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


After the birth of Washington what is the next old- 
est event we celebrate? Now we will recite the very 
heart of the Declaration of Independence. Repeat it 
after me, sentence by sentence:— 

“We hold these truths to be self evident, that all men 

are created equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights; that among 
these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
And for the support of this declaration and in firm re- 
liance on the protection of Divine Providence, we 
mutually pledge to each other, our lives, our fortunes 
and our sacred honor.” 


Now let us return to the great leader of the Revolu- 
tion that was inaugurated by that Declaration. Be- 
cause it was chiefly through Washington’s skill that 
our nation achieved a separate existence he was called 
what? In what three things was he said to be 
“first”? We all know well how he was “first in war,” 
but what did he say and do to justify the title, “first in 
peace’’? 

Pupil recites: It was Washington who initiated the 
first international arbitration, in 1794. It was an agree- 
ment with Great Britain, to settle questions left over 
in the treaty that terminated the war of American in- 
dependence, including questions of claims and of boun- 
dary. Many who were willing to arbitrate claims were 
opposed then, as many have been ever since, to arbi- 
trate questions of boundary, on the jingo theory that 
the flag must never come down even where it was 
raised without right. It should be noted that in more 
than half the international arbitrations one or both 
these two English-speaking nations which initiated in- 
ternational arbitration have been parties. About 100 years 
after that first international arbitration the tenth Mo- 
honk Conference on International Arbitration, in 1904, 
was able to report that there had been 200 interna- 
tional arbitrations, all of them, save one verdict recalled 
by the nation favored, carried into effect by the force 
of international public opinion. 

Ask pupils to recite .what Washington, the soldier, 
said of peace and kindred virtues. 

Pupil recites: “My first wish is to see the whole world 
in peace, and the inhabitants of it as one band of 
brothers, striving who shall contribute most to the 
happiness of mankind.” 


Recitation of the heart of Farewell 
Address :— 

Observe good faith and justice towards all nations; 
cultivate peace and harmony with all. Religion and 
morality enjoin this conduct, and can it be that good 
policy does not equally enjoin it? It will be worthy 
of a free, enlightened, and at no distant period, a great 
nation, to give to mankind the magnanimous and too 
novel example of a people always guided by an ex- 
alted justice and benevolence. Who can doubt that in 
the course of time and things, the fruits of such a 
plan would richly repay any temporary advantages 
which might be lost by a steady adherence to it? Can 
it be that Providence has not connected the perma- 
nent felicity of a nation with its virtue? 


Washington’s 


Now let us consider the many monuments of George 
Washington, old and new, that show he was and is 
“first in the hearts of his countrymen.” There are mil- 
lions of motiuments of Washington, some of which it 





takes keen eyes and alert minds to discover. Let us 
put on our “thinking caps” and see how many of them 
we can find. It is easy to find statues of Washington 
in streets and buildings of almost every city, but these 
are only a very small part of his monuments. What is 
the highest and longest and bulkiest monument of 
George Washington? But that is not really the high- 
est or longest or widest monument of Washington. 
What is a monument, anyhow? Is it not anything that 
perpetuates his name? Can you not think of a monu- 
ment of Washington higher than the shaft at the 
National Capital? (Mount Washington.) And can you 
not think of one longer? (Washington street—in every 
city.) And what Washington monuments are wider? 
(Washington City and Washington County—there are 
many of both—and Washington State.) But there is 
another smaller, smallest monument of Washington 
that has been seen by more people than have seen all 
these others—what is it? (The two-cent stamp.) 

What shall we quote as the greatest utterance of 
Washington? Well, one of the greatest was the watch- 
word he uttered when he was helping to make the 
national constitution—the word which New York City 
has cut into Washington Arch:— 

“Let us raise a standard to which the wise and the 
honest can repair. The event is in the hand of God.” 


Now we will sum up the qualities of Washington in a 
poem of James Russell Lowell. 


Recitation—“Soldier and Statesman, Rarest Unison.” 


Music—“The Star Spangled Banner.” 

[Sung by chorus in Continental costumes, personat- 
ing Washington, Lady Washington, and other national 
characters, all waving flags when chorus is sung, and 
whole audience joining. ] 


LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY AND MEMORIAL DAY. 


Lincoln’s Birthday and Decoration Day may appro- 
priately be considered together. The latter recalls 
the deaths, including his own, by which our country 
was purged of slavery and unified as a nation. Lincoln 
is scarcely second to Washington “in the hearts of his 
countrymen” because he was linked by poverty to the 
“plain people’—that was his substitute for “common 
people.” The most influential force in preparing him 
for his prophet-like leadership was the Bible—the book 
he quoted decisively in every great crisis of his life. His 
clinching argument against the possibility of a nation 
remaining half slave and half free was: “No man can 
serve two masters.” When Senator Richard Yates 
chided him for not immediately emancipating the 
slaves, he answered:— 

“Dick: ‘Stand still and see the salvation of God.’ 

“Yours, 
“Abe.” 

Without the Bible there would have been no such 
Lincoln as we know and love, the saviour of his coun- 
try. Lincoln was famous for “Old Abe’s Jokes,” with 
which he lighted the tragic hours of his life. We will 
hear what a committee of pupils have selected as the 
best Lincoln jokes they have found. (Selected stories 
tc be told from memory.) 


Now we will have brief quotations of some of Lin- 
coln’s great sayings:— 

(A whole class, one by one, stand up and repeat 
single sentences of Lincoln.) 


Recitation—*No Middle Ground Between Right an‘ 
Wrong” :— 

“Let us be divided by none of those sophistical con- 
trivances wherewith we are so industriously plied and 
belabored; contrivances such as groping for some mid- 
die ground between the right and wrong. Vain is the 
search for a man who should be neither a living nor a 
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dead man: Neither let us be slandered from our duty 
by false accusations against us, nor frightened from it 
by menaces. Let us have faith that right makes might, 
and in that faith let us to the end dare to do our duty 
as we understand it.” 

Recitation—“Lincoln on the Saloon.” 

“This legalized liquor traffic, as carried on in the 
saloons and grogshops, is the tragedy of civilization. 
Good citizenship demands and requires that what is 
right should not only be made known, but be made 
prevalent; that what is evil should not only be detected 
and defeated, but destroyed. The saloon has proved 
itself to be the greatest foe, the most blighting curse 
of our modern civilization, and this is why I am a 
practical prohibitionist.” 


Now let us all adopt the Ephebic Oath taken by the 
young Athenians when assuming the responsibilities 
of citizenship, and repeat it with uplifted right hand as 


OUR CITIZENSHIP OATH. 


“We will never bring disgrace to this, our city, by 
any act of dishonesty, or cowardice, nor ever desert 
our suffering comrades in the ranks. We will fight 
for the ideal and sacred things of the city. We will 
revere and obey the city’s laws and do our best to ex- 
cite a like respect and reverence in those above us 
who are prone to annul and set them at naught. We 
will strive unceasingly to quicken the public sense of 
civic duty, and thus in all these ways we will transmit 
this city, not only not less, but greater, better and more 
beautiful than it was transmitted to us.” 


Music—“My Country, ’tis of Thee.” 


PAGEANT. 

Representing, by floats or tableaux, the discovery of 
America, signing of the Declaration of Independence, 
etc. . 

[Single copy of these suggestions for school celebra- 
tions supplied free to teachers who apply, with stamp, 
to address below. The program will be printed at once 
and extra copies supplied at ten cents per dozen. In- 
ternational Reform Bureau, Washington, D. C.] 
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CONFERENCE ROOM ON CHARACTER 
EDUCATION 


The National Institution for Moral Instruction, fol- 
lowing its policy of consultation with professional edu- 
cators, will keep open a conference room on moral or 
character education, at the Hotel Baltimore, Kansas 
City meeting of the Department of Superintendence. 
There will be an exhibit of books and pamphlets, and 
all who wish to consult together on this phase of educa- 
tion are invited to make appointments to meet in this 
“Conference Room.” Contributions to the exhibit are 
invited. 


The executive committee of the institution will re- 
port on the National $5,000 Morality Codes Competi- 
tion, and announce the judges of the seventy children’s 
morality codes which are being written as interpreta- 
tions of intelligent public opinion as to the moral ideas 
to be inculcated in the minds of the Nation’s children. 
An announcement will also be made of plans for work 
duritig the coming year on methods of character edu- 
cation, by which. the morality which is the foundation 
of the Nation’s civilization can be successfully incul- 
cated, arid growth in character produced by the forma- 
tion of moral resolvés atid the acquiring of right habits. 
This announcement ¢an be expected to be of special 
ititerést to state supéfititeridents, and consultation with 
them is vety much desired. 
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MISSION OF SCHOOLROOM GAMES—(I.) 


BY ANNA VAUGHAN 


Cleveland 


It is just as essential that the teacher who en- 
ters a schoolroom in September know how to 
play with children as to teach them. By no bet- 
ter means, perhaps, may the spirit of friendship 
and co-operation be so thoroughly strengthened 
and firmly established as through games. 

The mental, moral and physical growth at- 
tained through participation in games cannot be 
overestimated. To listen to directions, to under- 
stand them thoroughly and to execute them ex- 
actly as given require alert attention and ac- 
curate motion. 

To play fair, win honestly and accept defeat 
cheerfully, remembering at all times to be cour- 
teous to opponents, are invaluable lessons, and 
conducive to good citizenship. 

Active games quicken the sense perceptions. 
Through them the dull, passive mind is aroused 
to an active interest in external things to which 
the hitherto inert body is forced to respond. As 
a result the child observes more closely, thinks 
more clearly and moves with greater ease. 

To rhythmic games may be attribute the 
freedom of movement, graceful carriage and ap- 
preciation for and response to rhythm by which 
the child attempts to give expression to his in- 
most feelings. 

By correlation with language, quiet games 
furnish a successful means for establishing cor- 
rect habits of speech. Correlated with number, 
much valuable drill in the fundamental processes 
may be secured in a most delightful and in- 
formal way. 

All children love to play, and, cosmopolitan as 
is the blend of our public schools today, in the 
recreation period is found an opportunity for 
universal expression not afforded in other activ- 
ities of the day. Keenly sensitive to their sur- 
roundings, they are quick to catch the enthusiasm 
of their leader. 

The child timid and retiring of disposition be- 
comes a creature of initiative, while not infre- 
quently the forward, self-assured child is given 
a much needed lesson in self-restrant. Through 
his skill displayed in playing games involving 
contest a formerly unappreciated child compels 
the respect and admiration of his classmates, a 
tribute that may play no small part in influ- 
encing his course in after life. 

It is only by getting into the game with the 
children and encouraging them to play naturally, 
permitting them to get all the joy there is in the 
performance thereof, that games may be made 
of greatest service. The effects of such play 
cannot fail to dispel the artificial atmosphere 
which for various reasons permeates many of our 
schools today, and to establish, in its place, 
wholesome and natural conditions, that will 
challenge the child’s best efforts and render 
school life pleasant as well as profitable. 

The following games, found to be most suc- 


cessful in the classroom, have been selected 
from various sources, as illustrations of the sev- 
eral types of games adapted to indoor recreation. 


WEE BOLOGNA MAN, 


I’m the wee Bologna Man, 
Always do the best you can 
To follow the wee Bologna Man. 
ert 
A leader, resourceful in ideas and brisk in 
movement, stands in front of and facing the 
other players, and rapidly repeats this verse, 
performing some action that the other players 
immediately imitate—such as playing a drum. 
Without pausing he varies his actions, the others 
continuing to follow his movements. Rapidity 
of time and vivacity determine the success of the 
game. 


SCARF RELAY. 


Divide the room into teams of three rows 
each. 


In front of each team, some six or eight feet 
distant, place a chair with a scarf tied to each. 

The first child in each team acts as leader. He 
runs to the chair, unties the scarf and returns 
with it to the child sitting back of him. That 
child in turn runs quickly to the chair and re- 
ties the scarf and returns to his seat. The next 
child runs to the chair and unties the scarf, runs 
back with it to the next child, and the game con- 
tinues. The object is to see which team finishes 
first. 


By keeping the feet under the desks and re- 
turning by the same aisle as they came forward, 
the game proceeds quickly and quietly. 


HOOP GAME. 


Wind as many hoops as there are rows in the 
room—each with a different color. Through the 
middle of the hoops stretch a cord, upon which 
depends a small bell. Provide each row with a 
bean bag corresponding in color to the hoop be- 
longing to that row. One child from each row 
stands before his row and holds the hoop ver- 
tically and a little to the righc of him. Stationed 
below him stands a score keeper. At a signal 
the first child in each row throws the bean bag, 
endeavoring to send it through the hoop, and if 
he can, make it strike the bell in passing. Each 
score keeper records the points for his row. 
Should the player succeed in sending the bag 
through the hoop, a score of four points is re- 
corded. Should it strike the bell in passing the 
score counts eight. After each play the score 
keeper takes the bag to the next child, who 
quickly repeats the game. The play proceeds 
until all have finished. The row finishing with 
highest score wins. 


' 
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CLEARING HOUSE FOR OPINIONS 


[On this page we allow much latitude to correspondents. 
opposed to better salaries, to pensions or to tenure of office. 


either of these topics. 
right to return a manuscript.] 


THE CLEVELAND WAY 


[A Frank Criticism.] 


My dear Mr. Winship: With due respect to the 
Cleveland School Board and their good intentions, I 
am moved to remark for your benefit—and possibly for 
the benefit of others also—that I consider their plan 
for discovering an expert in education exceedingly in- 
adequate, though altogether charming in its childlike 
nmaivete. Let us consider the plan for a moment. 

They have consulted, without exception, educational 
administrators. These have in turn recommended other 
administrators. Yet the mass of the American public 
believes that there is something radically wrong with 
. our whole system of school administration! So possi- 
bly all the advice of all the administrators may not be 
for the best good of the schools. I strongly hold that 
this is the case, and I believe that there is to be in the 
near future such a readjustment of our entire system 
of public education as will prove this. 

Is there not something radically wrong with a sys- 
tem which hires supposed experts to do the work of 
teaching, and then pays not the least attention to their 
opinion of the curriculum that they are to follow. Yet 
this is what the schools everywhere are doing. Why not 
let the primary teachers decide ‘upon just what they 
shall do? Why not let the intermediate teachers decide 
just how much they shall attempt? Why not let gram- 
mar-grade teachers do the same? If the third-grade 
teachers of any city were asked whether the curriculum 
laid down for them by supervisors was the best, in their 
own opinion, that could be provided, I know very well 
what would be the answer! And so in the case of 
every grade! 

Our schools are run at present by a highly-paid 
group of supervisors, all of whom are no doubt con- 
scientious, but some of whom are not well informed. 
I mean just that, WELL INFORMED, and I can 
easily prove this, if necessary. How long is the sham 
to be kept up? How long are American schools to be 
run as now regardless of the opinions of expert teach- 
ers, who do as much real work as is possible in view 
of the conflicting demands of supervisors? I call upon 
an intelligent public—that is, more or less intelligent— 
to remedy this state of things forthwith. Perhaps New 
York has taken the step which other cities must fol- 
low, in hiring a business head at $10,000. I rather 
think that this may be the solution of the problem. 

We are not spending too much for our schools, but 
we are spending unwisely. Of what value 1s a college 
president’s recommendation of a man, when the former 
has never had a child under the public school system 
which is conducted by the latter? How much worth 
has the opinion of any man upon work which he has 
not himself investigated? If board experts would begin 
to do some visiting incognito, if they would but gain 
the confidence of the teachers, if they would come 
down to earth long enough to consider how much is 
possible to the child during his school life, we should 
have many new—or old—methods of doing in the public 
schools. i 

Yours for a more sensible, because practical, view of 

public school education, 


Jean Sherwood Rankin. 


Minneapolis. 


We admit nothing that can possibly be construed as 
We do not admit that there is anything to discuss on 


Personalities are not allowed, and when we think a subject is threadbare we reserve the 
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SCHOOLS MUST TEACH FUTURE CITI- 


ZENS HOW TO PETITION--LET THEM 
ALSO SHOW A GOOD EXAMPLE 


Editor New England Journal of Education: A repre- 
sentative fact that shows the need of more civic educa- 
tion in public schools is a petition before me, which 
was sent, with blanks unfilled, to a preacher that he 
might get a vote of his congregation for a pending 
state law requiring Bible reading in public schools. An 
explanatory note to this effect was printed at the top of 
the petition, which should have been cut off, and was 
not; and the petition was plainly directed: “To State 
Senate and House of Representatives.” But after get- 
ting a vote on it by his congregation, with the matter 
up in his own Legislature, the petition was returned 
with his signature to the International Reform Bureau, 
which had sent it to him. 

After twenty-eight years of costly effort to rally the 
preachers of this country to express public sentiment to 
state and national legislators in behalf of moral meas- 
ures, On petition blanks requiring only a moment for 2 
vote and then a moment to fill them out, not one per 
cent. of the petitions sent out for measures which the 
average congregation would endorse unanimously, are 
put to a vote, and not more than half of those that are 
voted are ever sent in, and a considerable percentage 
of these are not made up in proper form. Every 
preacher ought to know as well how to petition the 
legislature as he knows how to pray to God, for both 
are important parts of his duty since Jesus said: “Ren- 
der unto Czsar the things that are Czsar’s and to God 
the things that are God’s.” 

There is a considerable expression of public senti- 
ment on the one negative reform of prohibition, after 
years of tremendous effort, with unparalleled organiza- 
tion. Motion pictures are a more omnipresent evil, 
being in all towns, “wet” and “dry,” and threatening 
not adults, as in the case of the saloon, but the very 
children themselves. But the Hughes bill, to provide 
federal censorship, twice favorably reported in the 
House of Representatives at Washington, languishes for 
lack of petitions, though almost everybody admits the 
need of it. Let the teachers, who see more clearly 
than others the evil influence of the “movies” on the 
body, mind and soul of youth, especially adolescents, 
rush their petitions, letters, telegrams, and deputations 
to their own Congressmen, and both Senators, for only 
by swift and strong action can this supreme peril of 


our youth be removed. Wilbur F, Crafts, 
Washington, D. C. 
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HE DOESN’T 


Probably Superintendent Sheridan can make his own 
ample defence against the criticism copied on Page 20 
of the Journal of Education of January 4, 1917, but I 
wish to congratulate him on his pains to teach “Eng- 
lish undefiled.” The same arguments’ might be pre- 
sented for tolerating “He done it,” as for “He don’t.” 
Neither of them is in good grammatical usage. That a 
given expression is easy or prevalent among the care- 
less or indifferent, or that it has the endorsement of a 
popular or archaic writer, is not enough. It should 
rather be grammatically justifiable, for modern English 
is not a “grammarless tongue.” If our schools do not 
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hold up the standard of classic English, who. or what 
will? Thanks to Superintendent Sheridan for his 
fidelity. A. oe me 
Allston, Mass. 
OOO 


BEST OF NEW YEAR GREETINGS 


Dear Mr. Editor: You will be interested in the fol- 
lowing quotation from a letter just at hand, written 
by a supervisor of schools, having a district of eleven 
towns in New York. He was formerly principal of one 
of our grammar schools:— 

“I do not know whether you remember it or not, 
but when I left your city you advised me to read the 
Journal of Education. If you do remember that advice 
you may be pleased to know that I have read that 
paper ever since. I engaged first in the work of super- 
vision, and have received many valuable suggestions 
from it. I would not think of doing my present work 
without having the Journal to keep me informed of 
similar work in all parts of the United States.” 

I am sending this as the best kind of a New Year's 
greeting and expression of good wishes, Mr. Editor. 
Ii you care to print it or a portion of it, as you some- 
times do print testimonials, please omit names, as Mr. 
might not like to have that liberty taken. 

Cordially yours, 











Superintendent of Schools. 
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WAR ON PESTS 


Little Compton, R. I. 
January 6, 1917. 

Journal of Education: I saw in the issue of the Jour- 
nal of Education for December 14, 1916, an account 
of the Student War on Pests in Marshalltown, Iowa, 
in the fall of 1915. I believe you will be interested to 
know that we conducted a similar war on the tent 
caterpillar in our town of Little Compton, beginning in 
January, 1915. 

A few years ago one of the most unpleasant sights 
along our country roads in the springtime was the 
dozens of cherry trees stripped of almost every leaf 
they bore, and covered with caterpillar nests and cater- 
pillars. You could hardly find a wild cherry that had 
not been attacked by these insects, and when they had 
stripped the wild cherry trees, they proceeded to de- 
vour the leaves of the cultivated fruit trees near. 

I wondered, as no doubt many other people did, 
how wecould check the ravages of this pest, and when 
Mrs. Charles Withington of Boston, one of our summer 
residents, wrote me a letter telling me that she would 
give a prize to the pupil in our school collecting the 
greatest number of the tent caterpillar egg masses, I 
gladly told the children of the contest, and how they 
might find the egg masses. 

They are small dark-colored masses, each containing 
several hundred eggs, and the whole covered with a 
shiny substance resembling varnish. 

Winter is the best time to get them, when the trees 
are bare, and so our contest was carried on at that 
season of the year. The children took up the work 
with enthusiasm and began to bring me the egg masses 
in great numbers. 

They were carefully counted and then burned, and I 
kept a record of the number each contestant brought. 
One little second grader brought over five hundred 
egg masses, and three of the older boys did particularly 
we'l. They collected them at noon and recess, on their 
way to and from school and week ends. As one boy 
lived about two miles from the schoolhouse you can 
see that the work covered quite a large area. 

I emphasized the fact that each egg mass destroyed 
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meant so many hundred less caterpillars to carry on 
their work of destruction when spring came. 

One boy in our school collected over 3,000 masses, 
another one over 2,000, and another almost 2,000. 

As they all did so well I sent their names together 
with the number of masses collected to Mrs. Withing- 
ton, and she not only sent a prize to the boy who got 
the most, but to the other two boys as well, rewarding 
them each with a fine storybook. 

Mrs. Withington offered prizes to other schools im 
town also, and the only reason I have told so particu- 
larly of our own school is because I know most about 
that. Iam sure equally good work was done in others 
of our schools. 

When spring came the decrease in the number of tent 
caterpillars was marked, and the children saw the fruits 
of their work. 

There was another contest this year, and Mr. Frank 
Jackson of Woonsocket, another summer resident, of- 
fered prizes of money to the pupil getting the largest 
number of egg masses in town. 

The year when we carried on the first campaign men- 
tioned, 1915, the Rhode Island State Agricultural De- 
partment complimented us on the condition of our 
trees, so we feel that our work was not in vain. 

I wonder if we people of Little Compton were not 
the first to undertake this work. We should be inter- 
ested to know if this is not the case. 

Most respectfully yours, 
Florence L. Jewell, 
Little Cémpton, R. I. 
(Teacher of School No. 7.) 
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BABY WEEK 


1916 was Baby Year. That was settled once for all 
by the two thousand and more communities scattered 
over every state in the Union which observed the first 
nation-wide Baby Week. Forty-seven of the fifty cities 
with more than 100,000 population, and 700 villages and 
rural communities with less than 2,500 population had 
Baby Week. 

The 1917 Baby Week bids fair to be an even bigger, 
more worth-while celebration than last year’s, but 1916 
will keep the distinction of being the year when each 
community’s provision for the welfare of its babies was 
generally recognized as a serious civic responsibility. 

The Children’s Bureau at Washington has already 
received numerous inquiries concerning the 1917 Baby 
Week, and is making the following suggestions:— 

Have your Baby Week from the first to the sixth of 
May, if possible. This date has been agreed upon by 
the Bureau and the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs as the time best adapted to the varying condi- 
tions of different states. 

Remember the older babies. As one woman said:— 

“It requires only twelve months for a baby to be- 
come one year old and no longer subject to the haz- 
ards of ‘infant mortality,’ but there are still many risks 
for him to encounter; he is still absolutely helpless, 
although increasingly charming, and his parents are as 
eager to keep him well and happy, as desirous of sound 
advice, as they were last year. Open out the 1917 Baby 
Week to include all children still at home with their 
mothers.” 

Remember the mothers. Well-cared for, healthy 
mothers are necessary for the health and happiness of 
their babies. Find out what your community is doing 
to ensure to every mother skilled advice and adequate 
care before her baby is born and during her confine- 
ment, and give the importance of protecting the mother 
a prominent place in the educational work of the cam- 
paign. 
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BOOK TABLE 





THE JAPANESE CONQUEST OF AMERICAN 
OPINION. By Montaville Flowers. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. 270 pp. Price, $1.50, 
net. 

Montaville Flowers is one of the sensible, brilliant, 
zealous men of the younger leaders of American 
thought. He first attracted attention by his entertain- 
ing manner of emphasizing his convictions on the 
lyceum and lecture platform, and he has retained the 
entertaining features in his writings and has intensified 
his convictions. Of late he has been devoting his activi- 
ties with voice and pen to the presentation of the 
Japanese-American problem. 

Dealing with neither war nor peace, he makes a plea 
for enlightened patriotism. 

The book is in three parts, dealing with:— 

The Japanese Problem.—A complete review of the 
genesis, development and present status of the Japanese 
controversy in the United States; the facts, laws, 
treaties, diplomatic correspondence and precedents in- 
volved. 

Forces and Methods of the Japanese Conquest.—A 
revelation of the methods and organizations working 
to mould American opinion to favor the Japanese; to 
secure for them the full right of immigration, citizen- 
ship and inter-marriage with the white race in the 
United States. 

Bases of Opinion, Old and New.—A digest of the his- 
tory and science which bear on the problem; the “Melt- 
ing Pot” tradition, the mixture of races, standards of 
living, the souls of nations, the influence of immigra- 
tion on national life; a solution of the problem. 

Mr. Flowers knows his problem at first hand. He 
establishes a new array of facts. He answers, as they 
have never been answered, the arguments and theories 
of the Japanese propagandists who are endeavoring to 
change public opinion in this country on this vital 
question. 
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PLAY LIFE IN THE FIRST EIGHT YEARS. By 
Luella A. Palmer and Patty S. Hill. Edited by Seth 
T. Stewart. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & 
‘Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 280 pp. Price, $1.20. 
Here is a book as necessary as though it were the 

‘only book ever written on Play Life. No other writer 

on the subject has made such a study of the play life 

of children as has Luella A. Palmer, no other has 
caught the spirit as distinct from the athletics and me- 
chanics as has she. 

With Miss Palmer Play Life is something more than 
game life. It embraces stories, dramatization, hand- 
work, as well as plays and games. 

“Play Life” shows how a child indicates his ability to 
‘advance, and outlines the ways in which an adult may 
aid in the progress. It shows how a child can be aided, 
through rightly interpreting his impulsive activity, to 
become healthy, self-reliant, and helpful. The book 
suggests many ways in which to train the imagination 
and to gain willing obedience. It will lead to a deeper 
understanding of the educational possibilities of the 
‘various interests of early childhood. A large quantity 
of original and selected material such as songs, games, 
stories and handwork, is given. One of the most in- 
teresting features of the book is its outlining of stan- 
dards for different ages with respect to this material. 


NATURAL FREEHAND W RITING. By John H. 
Haaren, associate superintendent of schools, City of 


New York. Boston, New York, Chicago: D. C. Heath 


& Company. Six Manuals, 32 pp. each. Price, per 
dozen, 96 cents. 
The New York City Board of Education through 


its supervisors has taken an unusual step in prescribing 
a definite course in penmanship without prescribing 
books to be used. They prescribe exceptionally attractive 
and legible letter forms, and John H. Haaren, one of 
the associate superintendents, has put these instructions 
and suggestions in the form published by D.C. Heath 
& Company. 

The method is based on muscular movement exer- 
cises. The exercises are graded so as to be usable by 
children. Specific directions accompany every lesson. 
Practice in the movement exercises and letter forms is 
applied in varied words and sentences. The words 
selected are short and permit good muscular controi, and 


the sentences are chosen with a view to correlation with 
the work in history. 
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MAERCHEN UND ERZAEHLUNGEN. First Part. 
By H. A. .Guerber. New edition, revised by the 
author, with Direct-Method exercises and revised 
vocabulary by W. R. Myers, assistant professor of 
German, University of Minnesota. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 222 pp. 
Price, 65 cents. 
This 1s a thoroughly revised edition of an ever popu- 

lar beginners’ reading text in German, provided with 
exercises on the direct method by Professor Myers, 
who has also revised the vocabulary. The changes and 
improvements are many; the book has been entirely re- 
set in accordance with the latest rules of German 
orthography; the direct method exercises lengthen the 
book by sixty pages of practical and valuable material; 
the vocabulary is thoroughly adequate and printed in 
pedagogically correct style, and a number of full-page 
illustrations, mostly photographs of German scenes, 
have been added. In its revised form the book should 
surpass even its former success as an elementary Ger- 
man text. As might be expected from the title and 
the author’s reputation as a student of folk-lore, the 
material is of the fairy-tale type, and consequently well 
adapted for younger pupils. 
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PHYSICAL BASIS OF SOCIETY. 
University of Pennsylvania. New York: D. Appleton 
Company. Cloth. 406 pp. Price, $2. 

Carl Kelsey has combined in one volume of 400 pages 
the cream of fact and opinion, science and philosophy 
which one will only find elsewhere in many volumes. 

The author has been scientifically faithful, devoted 
and patient in research through everything old and new 
in biological influence in the evolution of the good and 
the not-good in races, in communities, in families, and 
in individuals. 

The statements of fact are scientifically reliable, and 
the presentations of philosophical opinions are well 


By Carl Kelsey, 


guarded. In a single book one may learn all that is 
vital in all the studies of biological influence upon 
heredity. It is written from the biological poimt of 


view with emphasis on the physical background of life, 
the relation of the organism to its environment, the ques- 
tion of heredity, and the general idea of evolution as 
applied to human beings and the development of the 
social theory. For many years Dr. Kelsey’s classes at 
the University of Pennsylvania have ‘been most en- 
thusiastic over his method of presenting this subject, 
and for this reason this book has been prepared to 
meet the demands of the larger audience—the general 
reader, members of clubs and classes who will find it 
oi genuine interest and real value. 





ESSENTIALS OF ARGUMENT. By 
Stone, Harvard University, and Stewart Lee Gar- 
rison, Worcester, Massachusetts, Academy. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 

This is a careful study of the art of debating as an 
exact science or near an exact science by two thor- 
oughly successful teachers of English, one in one of 
our most classical universities and the other in a gen- 
uinely classic secondary school. 


Arthur Parker 


THE KNIGHT OF THE LION. Every Child’s Series. 
Adapted from the French by Annette B. Horkins. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth.  Illus- 
trated. 152 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

This is a new and highly interesting story 
and girls, the translation and adaptation of a French 
classic, with the romance that girls delight in and the 
adventure which boys crave. 


for boys 








H AVE Healthy, Strong, vecd'Nurine bye Kemedy 
Beautiful Eyes muny years before it wus 


offered as a Domestic Kye 


Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Uur Physicians and 


uaranteed by them us a Reliable Kelief for Kyes that Need 
fre. Try itin your Kyes and in Baby's Eyes—No Smarting— 
Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of your Druggist—accept no 
Substitute, and if interested write for Book ot the Eye Free. 
MURInE EVE REMEDY COMPANY, Chicago, tll. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
echools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any_ phase 
of school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


FEBRUARY. 


Association of district  superinten- 
dents, Rochester, N. Y. Fred 
Hill, Spencerport, N. Y., president. 

22-24: National Society for Promo- 
tion of Industrial Education. In- 
dianapolis. 

26-March 1:Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

27-28:Conference on Vocational Op- 
portunities for Wornen. Wheaton 
College, Norton, Mass. 

27-March 1: Religious Education As- 
sociation, Boston. Association of- 
fices, 332 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago. 

28-March 2: National Association of 
State Supervisors and _ Inspectors 
of Rural Schools. Kansas City, 
Mo. L. J. Hanifan, Supervisor of 
Rural Schools, Charleston, West 
Va., secretary. 

NOVEMBER. 


15-17: Missouri State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Kansas City. President, 
Ira Richardson, Maryville;  secre- 
tary-treasurer, E, M. Carter, Co- 
lumbia. 








NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
CAMBRIDGE. Although Har- 
vard’s business school and _ its 
other graduate departments have 
shown substantial gains in enroll- 


ment this year, the graduate 
school of arts and sciences, estab- 
lished in 1872, shows a decrease of 
forty-nine in the registration fig- 
ures for 1916-1917, the present total 
being 603 as compared with 652 last 
year. One hundred and sixty-one 
American colleges and universities 
are represented this year in addi- 
tion to several foreign institutions, 
while last year 166 universities had 
graduates in the Harvard School. 
There are 255 men holding degrees 
from Harvard included in _ this 
year’s enrollment, as against 269 
last year. No other’ university 
has over twenty-five representa- 
tives. Dartmouth is second with 
twenty-one and California is third 
with twenty. Both of ‘these fig- 
ures are larger than last year, 
Dartmouth having an increase of 
four, and California of six. Boston 
University has six students in the 
school, the same number as _ last 
year. In many cases, however, 
the enrollment from the different 
colleges is less than in 1915-1916. 
Twenty-seven students from _for- 
eign universities, many of whom 
are from China, Japan, India and 
the countries of Europe, are now 
attending the Harvard graduate 
school. This year seventeen mem- 


bers hold traveling fellowships, and - 


four are on leave of absence. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 
SCHENECTADY. Principal E. 
R. Whitney of the high school is 
enlisting high school students in a 
campaign of forming habits of thrift 
through the use of the school 











Cream of Tartar 


which is derived from grapes, has 
no substitute for making a baking 


powder of the highest quality. 


some food. 





No Alum 
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That is the reason it is used in 
Royal Baking Powder, which is 
preeminent the world over for 
making the finest and most whole- 


ROYAL 


BAKING POWDER 


Made from Cream of Tartar 
Absolutely Pure 
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Utility in Education | 





Best Exponents 
of New Purpose 


Books by experts that "treat the 


| big, simple matters of English 
| and of health as the child needs 


them day in and day out. 
FOR THE GRADES 


An Elementary Composition 


Series 


| By James Fleming Hosic, Head 


of Department of English, Chi- 
cago Normal School, and Cy- 
rus Lauron Hooper, Principal 
of Yale School. 


The new series teaches English in 
its relation to life and use. It trains 
the child to think and to analyze, 
generates a desire to express thought 
and asks oral expression as a preface 
to written composition. Grammar and 
composition are interwoven as in no 
other series. The books bristle with 


| self-directive spirit, interesting ma- 


terial, and new ways of stimulating 
creative instinct. 


Beautifully illustrated in colors. 
A Child’s Composition Book. 
A Composition Grammar. 


The Wiley Health Reader 


PHYSIOLOG Y— HYGIENE—NUTRITION 
Dr. Harvey Wiley 
Increased death rate is caused largely 


| by unwise living habits. 1t is impressed 


on us at every turn—by the govern- 


| ment, the Rockefeller Institute, the 


National Committee of Mental Hygiene, 
health and school boards. The book 


| seeks to interest the child for his own 


sake in conditions that vitally concern 
him—the purity of air, preventable 
diseases, cleanliness, drinking water, 
balaneed ration, good teeth, and the 
value and necessity of these factors to 
— health, pleasure and usefulness in 
ife. 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Learn to Spell 


Leonidas Warren Payne, Asso- 
ciate Professor of English, 
University of Texas. 


We know it at last—that the spelling 
troubles of children are within the 
field of common words, that the high 
school student, humiliating as it may 
seem, needs a course in spelling as 
definite as the grade child. Professor 
Payne's book is an answer to the situa- 
tion. It is based upon tested experience 
—words actually and commonly mis- 
spelled in the home and the school and 
industrial world. Its lists are invalu- 
able. It requires the use of an in- 
dividual record book and sedulous self- 
correction on the part of the pupil. 


Write for descriptive matter. 


Rand McNally & Company 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 





SPRINGFIELD, 








FREE TEXT BOOKS 


COST MORE—USED MORE FREQUENTLY 
AND HANDLED MORE ROUGHLY THAN | 
ANY OTHER ARTICLE OF SCHOOL USE 


AHolden Book Cover Is Needed 


To Increase the Lives 


inforce the Bindings and Provide a Sanitary 
Transfer of Books from One Pupil to Another. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


of the Books, Re- 


MASSACHUSETTS 








# w& SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES « » 








When looking for a thoroughly 
trained, experienced teacher of Physi 
cal Education, wiite the Vocational 
Bureau of the 


NEW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL 
*” OFGYMNASTICS « 


1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn, 


Vacancy at North Adams, Mass, 
The Superintendent of Schools 


AT NORTH ADAMS 
will retire July ist, 1917. Men of experience 
who desire to become candidates for this posi- 
tion are advised to apply at once to 
F.B,. WALKER, Sec. School Committee, 
North Adams, Mass. 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
BRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 


Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 





S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
SALEM, MASS. 


tional. 


Coeduca- 
Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 


cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 





BME RSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 


It aims 


to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 


as acreative thinker or an interpreter. 


sessions. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


BOSTON, MASS. 








HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


savings bank. This is never an easy 
achievement. 

NEW YORK CITY. Backed 
by the millions of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the General Education 
Board has announced that it will 
establish a new school in Teachers 
College of Columbia University to 
make an educational experiment on 
elementary school training. 

“The intention of the Board is to 
try to get rid of the dead wood, 
lumber and slack which now clutters 
the ordinary school courses of 
study,” Dr. Abraham Flexner «n- 
nounced. 

It is the theory of the General 
Education Board that much time 
now passed by pupils studying 
Greek and Latin and mathematics 


WE WANT SALESMEN 


Good vacation employment for School men. 
Sale of Hero System Heating and Ventilation 
and Pipeless Furnace. You can make money. 
Write at once. 


CHAS. SMITH CO. 


57 West Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 

















can be used to better advantage in 
the study of science, history and 
civics. An effort is to be made to 
“modernize” all school courses. 

‘The General Education Board 
will provide for Teachers College the 
funds necessary to establish and 
maintain the experimental school. 
No estimate of the amount to be 
needed has been made, but it is 
the understanding that the work 
will not be limited in any way by 
need for funds. Small tuition fees 
will be charged and numerous 
scholarships will be established. 

The school will be opened next 
fall and the director will be Pro- 
fessor Otis W. Caldwell, now head 
of the department of natural sci- 
ences in the School of Education of 
the University of Chicago. 

New methods of teaching litera- 
ture, civics and history will be 
tried. Much stress will be laid on 
teaching English, French and Ger- 
man, to learn what method gives 
best results. Science, industry and 
domestic arts will be prominent in 
the study courses. Much attention 
will be given to music, drawing and 


art. Mathematics will be considered 
“in the hope of working out a ra- 
tional course of study which con- 
nects this subject with its actual use 
after leaving school.” 

“The school will discard that 
theory of education known as for- 
mal discipline and will undertake to 
secure training through careful and 
thorough study of subjects which 
are in themselves valuable,” says the 
announcement. 

Boys and girls above thg ages of 
six years will be admitted to the 
school, though not in the same 
classes in all subjects. 

General management of the school 
will be vested in Dr. Caldwell, V. 
Everit Macy, Mrs. Willard P. 
Straight, Felix M. Warburg, Arthur 
Turnbull, George E. Vincent, Wick- 
liffe Rose, Charles P. Howland and 
Dr. Abraham Flexner. 

Apropos of the proposal to make 
education “practical and modern,” 
two Columbia University professors 
have had a lot of fun writing poems 
at each other on the subject of the 
education of the Reilly family. Pro- 
fessor John Erskine started it when 
he wrote a poem he called an “Ode 
to Doctor Abraham Elexner. Dr.Flex- 
ner is of the Rockefeller Gen- 
eral Education Board and an expo- 
nent of the “modernization” of 
education. In his “ode” Dr. Ers- 
kine said:— 

“Just after the Board had brought 
the schools up to date, 

To prepare you for your Life Work 

Without teaching one superfluous 
thing, 

Jim Reilly presented himself to be 
educated, 

He wanted to be a bricklayer, 

So they taught him to be a perfect 
bricklayer 

And nothing more. 

He knew so much about bricklaying 
that the contractor made him 
a foreman. 

But he knew nothing about being a 


foreman, 

So he spoke to the School Board 
about it. 

And they put in a night course for 
him 


On how to be a foreman 

And nothing more. 

He became so excellent a foreman 
that the contractor made him 
a partner. 

But he knew nothing about figuring 
costs, 

Nor about bookkeeping, 

Nor about real estate, 

And he was too proud to go back to 
night school, 

So he hired a tutor, who taught him 
these things. 

Prospering at last and meeting other 
men as wealthy as he, 
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Your Joy 


Increase Your Salary 


Would you accept an increase of 20% to 
40% in your salary? Many acountry school 
and grammar school teacher has done so 
as a result of pursuing our 


NORMAL TRAINING COURSES 


Many High Schoolsthroughout the country 
are still installing commercial courses. They 
are looking for teachers. They are having 
hard work to find them. Good commercial 
teachers are scarce. 

Qualify as acommercial teacher and move 
up into ‘‘secondary’’ school work. — Com- 
mercial teaching is vitally interesting and 
enjoyable and abounds in large opportunities 
for tangible usefulmess, 
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Progress in Pedagogy 


aire leading Educators of the day are 





giving careful attention, as well as 

scientific study, to all new methods of 
teaching children. No true Educator fails to 
test in practice any new theory in teaching 
which has on the face of it a degree of logic. 
When observations satisfy him as to the value 
of the given method he accepts it without 
hesitation. 


First—DIXON’S BEGINNERS 


Ask for complete illustrated catalog. 


Malden Commercial School 


Ask our Graduates or Any One who employs them. 


Walter Leroy Smith, President 


156 Pleasant Street, 





Whenever the conversation started, 
he’d say to himself: 

“T’ll lie low till it comes my way— 

Then I'll show ’em!” 

But they never mentioned bricklay- 


ing, 
Nor the aot of being a foreman, 
Nor the whole duty of being a con- 
tractor, 
Nor figuring costs, 
Nor real estate; 
So Jim never said anything, 
But he sent his son to college. 
In reply, Dr. James Harvey Rob- 
inson wrote an “Ode to Professor 
John Erskine.” This is it:— 


Jim Reilly’s son, Tom, didn’t know 
what he wanted to do. 

So he took Latin and Mathematics 
and hoped they’d discipline his 
mind 


And prepare him for sharing In polite 
intercourse. 

After three years he knew that two 
straight lines perpendicular to 
the same plane 

Are parallel to each other. 

And for a short time he could say 
what were both sine and cose- 
cant; 

But a month after the examination 
he unhappily forgot which was 
which. 

He had learned a list of diminutives; 
only culum and bulum remained 
to him— 


So sweet was their euphony. 

He knew the mute with “Il” or “r” 
played a mystic role in the 
higher life, 

Which in moments of depression he 
felt he didn’t grasp. 

An old book by a man for the old 

Tightened the reins of his youthful 


spirit. 

When i reached the two gates of 
slumber at the end of Lib. VI, 

They gave him ready exit, and he 
never began Lib, VIT. 

But he had the elements of a liberal 
education, ana, 

Like his Philistine father before him, 

Whenever the conversation § started, 
he’d say to himself: 

“T'll lie low till it comes my way— 

“Then I'll show ‘'em!” 

But they never mentioned the Cae- 
sural pause, 


Malden, Mass. 


We also offer courses that prepare for clerks, stenog- 
raphers, bookkeepers, stenotypists and secretaries 


Then—DIXON’S SPECIAL BLACK 





A Superintendent in a large city says : 

_, *'I feel quite sure that the use of these large pencils and paper 
with wide spaces in the primary 
our results in writing in these grades.”’ 


I 
des has been fully justified by 





It will help you. 


If you are looking forward to ‘‘better things” let us know and 
we will mail you our latest publication entitled Progress in Pedagogy. 


16c in stamps will bring to your address abundant samples. 








JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
DM JERSEY CITY, N.J. KOK 














And rarely the first Archilochian 
strophe, 

Nor Vercingetorix, nor the mute with 
eeyre or So 

He never got far enough to meet a 
reflection of Horace’s 

About those on whose cradles Mel- 
pomene smiles, 

But he knew he couldn’t play an 
Isthmian game as well as T. R. 

Father Jim took him into the office. 

He did not seem the worse for dis- 
eiplining his mind. 

He could make a deal unice securus, 
however disadvantageous to the 


buyer, 

And he knew the difference betwixt a 
Martini and a Bronx, 

And appreciated the roundness of a 
maiden’s arm, 

Without the help of Horace. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 

MERCER. County Superinten- 
dent H. E. McConnell of Mercer 
County has issued an annual direc- 
tory of exceptional interest and 
value. The illustrations are worthy 
highest commendation, showing as 
they do most illuminatingly the 
actual achievements of pupils and 
students in activities only recently 
attempted even in the most progres- 
sive city systems. Mr. McConnell 
has defied stilted traditions, and has 
loosened up the entire system of 
rural schools until there are achieve- 
ments unsurpassed by any schools 
anywhere. All Pennsylvania is thrill- 
ing with new life and efficiency 
in school and out, but Mr. McCon- 
nell was one of the first leaders in 
uplifting a whole ccunty with the 
intensifying of the ideally real or 
the really ideal. This report pre- 
sents the whole situation most sug- 
gestively. 

PHILADELPHIA. Dr. William 
Wistar Comfort, professor of Ro- 
mance languages at Cornell Univer- 
sity, was chosen unanimously for 


president of Haverford College at a 
recent meeting of the corporation of 
the college. He was formerly an 
instructor in the college, of which 
his father was an official for many 
years. He will succeed Dr. Isaac 
Sharpless, who will _retire at the 
close of the school year. 

Dr. Cotnfort was graduated from 
Haverford College in the class of 
1894. he took his A. B. degree at 
Harvard in 1895, his master’s degree 
one year later and his degree of 
Ph. D. in 1902. He was instructor 
at Haverford College in 1897-98, 
studied in France and Germany for 
several years and returned to Hav- 
erford in the fall of 1901 as instrue- 
tor. In 1903 he was made associate 
professor, holding that position un- 
til 1909, when he resigned to be- 
come the head of the Romance lane 
guages department in Cornell Uni- 
versity. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA. 

BIRMINGHAM. The _ public 
schools of Jefferson County will 
have to care for between 8,000 and 
10,000 additional children next year 
when the state compulsory educa- 
tion laws go into effect, according 
to the statement of P. M. McNeil, 








county superintendent of education. 


‘COUGHING spelis eased, 


throat soothed, voice helped by 


BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES 
NEW TRIAL SIZE BOX 10c 


Regular Sizes 25c, 50c, $1. At Druggists. 
JOHN L. BROWN & SON, 


Boston, Mass. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. * 








The Fisk Teachers’ Agencie 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST 


Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit, Bk. Bidg- 
Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bid. 





MI38 EK. F. FOSTER, Manager 





MISS T. M, HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-six years of successful experience 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Gdward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 





The Central Educational Bureau 
St. Louis, Mo. : 
Recommends Teachers and Li- 
brarians to Schools, Colleges, 
and Universities. Endeavors to 
render a service to both Schools 
and Teachers. Service to Li- 
brarians one of the specialties. 
W. J. HAWKINS, Manager. 





McCullough Teachers’ Agency 
A Successful School and College Bureau 


J. F. MeCullough Geo. T, Palmer 


Gives discriminating service to em- 
ployers needing teachers and to 
teachers seeking positions. 


Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, lilinois 


Boston University 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 2-August 33, 1917 








COURSES for College Graduates, 
Undergraduates and for the 
general student. 

COURSES for Teachers and School 
Superintendents. 


COURSES for Business Men and 


those preparing for a business 
career. 


AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
for enjoyable and _ profitable 
summer study. 

ACCESS to the libraries, museums, 
and collections of Greater Bos- 
ton. 

EXCURSIONS to points of his- 
torical interest. 





For bulletin containing full infor- 
mation as to registration, fees, 
credits, etc., address 


A. H. RICE, Director 
Boston University, Boston, Mass. 


This, Superintendent McNeil states, 
will necessitate the employment of 
from 200 to 300 additional teachers 
and will cost $180,000 to provide 
even the most temporary accommo- 
dations. 

From 1913 to 1917 Superintendent 
MeNeil’s statement shows that the 
enrollment in the county’s schools 
has increased from 39,425 to 55,120 
children. The school funds have not 
increased in proportion and it has 
been necessary to cut the term un- 
til this year he stated that the 
schools cannot remain open longer 
than seven months. 

The adaption of the three mill 
school tax to meet the big demands 
which are going to be made on the 
county’s school system is urged by 
Superintendent McNeil in strong 
terms. 


TEXAS. 

McALLEN. Superintendent Dr. 
H. Clay Harvey of this city is giv- 
ing the city and the country round 
about a taste of educational prog- 
ress such as is quite unusual for 
Texas cities of this size. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 


TERRE HAUTE. Plans have 
been formulated for raising a large 
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endowment for constructing and 
equipping buildings on a new site 
or Rose Polytechnic Institute, It is 


—= hoped that $150,000 can be raised 


among the alumni and a like 
amount from the business men of 
this city. 


OHIO. 

WOOSTER. Dr. William E.Chan- 
cellor of Wooster College has 
been chosen by the city of Wooster 
as one of a committee of five to 
prepare a charter for a commis- 
sion plan of government. Rarely 
does any educator receive as many 
community honors as does Dr, 
Chanceller. 





The National Conference of 


Deans of Women. 


In New York City last summer 
at the time of the meetings of the 
National Education Aissociation 
there was organized the National 
Conference of Deans of Women of 
Institutions of Higher Education. 
Officers were elected and the time 
and place of the next meeting 
chosen. A petition was handed to 
the secretary of the National Edu- 
cation Association applying for the 
admission of the Conference to the 
Association as a department. This 
request will be acted on at the next 
convention of the National Educa- 
tion Ajssociation. 

The mid-year’s meeting will be in 
Kansas City on February 26, 27, 
and 28, when the Department of 
Superintendence will also be in 
session. 

Already more than a score of 
reservations have been made at the 
Hotel Kupper, Conference Head- 
quarters, by deans of women from 
New England to the Pacific coast. 
The attendance of all deans of 
women is cordially urged. Dean 
Mary Alice Whitney of the State 
Normal School, Emporia, Kansas, 
secured the Kupper as headquarters 
and has arranged for parlor confer- 
ences there in the _ afternoons. 
Reservations may be made through 
her. 

An attractive program is offered. 
Among those who will formally ad- 
dress the conference are: Dean 
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and yet within the appreciation 


matter is at hand.”—Henry Suzzallo. 

A large New England city ordered 150 copies of Arlo 
last spring. During the past week almost every principal in 
the city ordered a set for his school because Arlo provides 
just what Mr. Suzzallo says is needed today. 


ARLO, a reader for upper third and regular fourth grades. By Bertha B. and 
Ernest Cobb. With illustrations by Charles Copeland. BROOKLINE, MASS. : | 


THE RIVERDALE PRESS. 


ARLO 


“The wise teacher will select reading matter that is new 


of the pupils, if such reading 
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picture of yourself, and $1.00, and we will 


make 24 copies, 24 in. by 34 in., and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction 


guaranteed or money refunded. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





- - ALBANY, N. Y.. 
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Marion Talbot of Chicago Univer- 
sity; Professor Paul Monroe of 
Columbia University; Miss Helen 
Bennett of the Collegiate Bureau 
of Occupations of Chicago; Dean 
Hallie Moore Mitchell of the State 
Normal School, Pittsburg, Kansas, 
and Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston, 
state superintendent of education, 
Washington. 

The general topics of the confer- 
ence will be along the lines of train- 
ing and preparation for the dean- 
ship, and the relation of the Dean of 
Women to her institution, student 
and faculty. Round tables will sup- 
plement the addresses, and discuss 
the more intimate problems of the 
position. Also there will be consid- 
cration of record forms to secure 
business efficiency in administration, 
for which data is being gathered by 
the secretary. 

The president of the conference 
is Mrs. Kathryn Sisson McLean of 
the Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, Ohio, and the secretary, 
to whom inquiries may be ad- 
dressed, is Miss Rhoda M. White 
of the State College of Washington, 
Pullman, Washington. 
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Remington Typewriter Meves to 
New Building 


The new Remington Typewriter 
building at 374 Broadway, corner 
White street, was occupied on 
Monday, January 22. A big celebra- 
tion or dedication was held im the 


building on Friday, January 12, and 
was attended by nearly 500 of the 
New York employees of the com- 
pany. The tremendous enthusiasm 


in evidence on that occasion 
showed how glad the Remington 
forces were to enter their new 
home. 

The new Remington building is 
three blocks north of the old Rem- 
ington quarters on the opposite 
side of the street. It is a beautiful 
structure, splendidly finished with 
all the modern appointments, and is 
in every respect an ideal home for 
the Self-Starting Remington and 
the forty odd other machines con- 
stituting the complete .Remingtoa 
line. It is impossible to describe 
the new Remington building in de- 
tail within the limits of this article, 
but a cordial invitation is extended 
by the Remington Typewriter Com- 
pany to all of our readers to call 
in and look over the new Reming- 
ton building from. cellar to garret. 

The former Remington address 
at 327 Broadway had been occupied 
by the company for nearly twenty- 
eight years, and at the time of mov- 
ing it had become one of the fa- 
miliar landmarks of that part of the 
city. During the twenty-eight years 
of their occupancy at 327 Broadway, 
the Remington Typewriter Com- 
pany had expanded from_ one 
floor and basement until they oc- 
cupied a total of seventeen floors at 
825-327-329 and 331 Broadway. Even 
this immense space, however, had 
become inadequate for the transac- 
tion of the Remington business, 
and the new Remington building 
has nearly double the floor space of 
the former Remington quarters. 
Sound-proof walls, a system of sci- 
entific lighting and welfare rooms 
for the women employees are 
among the interesting features of 
the new Remington home 


x“ * TEACHERS’ AGENCIES * * 





SOM of the January vacancies filled by direct recommendation of the School Bulletin 
Agency show the ssibility of supplying both teachers and opportunities 
for teachers in all lines in the middie of the year. Physical Training, Barker, N. Y., 
filled by graduate of the Thomas JANUAR Physical Training, Trumansburg.N.Y., 
Normal, living in Detroit, Mich.; filled by Sargent School graduate liv- 
ing in Haverhill, Mass.; Physical Training, Westhasopton Beach, N. Y., filled by savage School 
graduate living in Brooklyn; 8th grade and High School, New York Mills; domestic 
science, Highland; Z atin and History, Mayville; 5th grade, New Rochelle; Jst grade, 
Geneva; primary, Bellport; English, Hannibal. Both schools and ] AN | 

teachers may feel assured of efficient help in filling immediate AC CIES. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 








OUR BOOKLET 


Tho Albert Teachers’ AgenCY | «TEACHING AS A BUSINESS” 


623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois | with new chapters, suggestive letters, etc. Used as text in 
Western Office : SPokANE, WASHINGTON. | Schools of Education and Normal Schools. Free to any addres s. 














ThePratt Teachers’ Agency 7° {th dverve 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principaic, Asceineet iaiaee eal 


Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address len . 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





recommends teachers and bas filled lun- 


J dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to empl yers, 
none for registration. If you neea a 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 





PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for cepartn ent work in 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and College: in Penr- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some appro’ ed tys- 
tem of music and drawing Secure positions paying $70 to $90 per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta 





©. A. SCOTT & CO., Prox rietors 
442 Tremont Building, Bcston. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 





HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for 
superior people. We recommend only reliable candidates, Services free 
to school officials. 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Telephone Vanderbilt 2436 and 2437. 





9 504-505 KITTREDGE BUILDING, Denver, Colorad 
The Colorado Teachers’ Agency FRED DICK, A. M., Manager. “© °° 
Co-operating Agencies—Harrisburg, Pa., Atlanta, Ga. 
Twenty-three years successful service in behalf of teachers and schoo! officials. 
We operate in all Western States i candidates from all parts of the United States, 
Member of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 











We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 
TEACHERS’ | 6 Beacon St. os . * 


AGENCY | Long Distance Telephone. 


Boston, Mass 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 


M anager. 
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A New Book 








Pan and His Pipes L 





and Other Tales for Children 











By Katherine D. Cather 








This is a little art-book of child stories which relate in an interesting manner the old myths 
and historical tales about the beginnings of music. 


Contents : | 
lf. Pan and His Pipes. VT. When Knighthood was in Flower. j 
Il. The Tortoise that Gave the World Music. ITI. The Violin Makers of Cremona. 
lll. The Holy Bird. VIII. A Star and a Song. 
IV. The Harp King Alfred Played. IX. The Holy Grail. 
V’. Stephen, the Child Crusader. X. The Songs of Hiawatha. 


Following each story is a list of musical illustrations to be given with 


The Victrola and Victor Records 


Have you ever tried the VICTOR IDEA of using MUSIC to vitalize and 
illuminate stories, reading lessons and studies in Literature and Art? 

Music brings the charm of romance into all formal studies; it compels interest 
and leaves a lasting impression. 

In ‘‘Pan and His Pipes,’’ stories of the origin of the lyre, flute, violin and lute 
are illustrated with appropriate selections played upon the harp, zither, flute, clarinet, 
bassoon, oboe, violin, ’cello, lute, mandolin, guitar, xylophone, marimba, bells, 
celesta, cembalon or dulcimer and piano, all of which are descended from early primi- 
tive instruments. Bird stories are illustrated with songs by real birds, and with 
faithful imitations of native songsters. 





All of the above stories are well suited to reading lesson, or to the music-listening period. 1 
“Pan and His Pipes’’—35 cents 
at ail Victor dealers 


For further information, and for Victor Educational Litera- 
ture, visit the nearest Victor dealer or write to the 








Vi XXV Educational Department 
ictor « ? z 
$67.50 special quotation Victor Talking Machine Co. 


to schools only Camden N J 
+] . > 


When the Victor is not in 
use, the horn can be placed 
under the instrument safe and 


=~ \ 
ga 
secure from danger, and the es 
cabinet can be locked to pro- meyers 
tect it from dust and promis- 
cuous use by irresponsible . 
people. 
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